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Washington and 1915 


ANIEL WEBSTER spoke of Washington as 
growing up “amidst our expanding but not 
luxurious civilization—partaking in our great destiny 
of labor.” Is the soil today as fertile for great men? 
It depends on what we do with our new resources, 
comforts, luxuries. 

No man ever met the requirements of citizenship, 
of statesmanship, more nobly than Washington. 
The integrity of his character was the very substance 
out of which was forged the justness of his per- 
ception, the soundness of his policy. He had large- 
ness of moral mould, firmness of soul, momentum of 
nature. His mind was ever on the essential. Speaking 
of him and of Franklin, Jefferson said: “I never 
heard either of them speak ten minutes at a time, nor 
to any but the main point which was to decide the 
question.” 

Few who know Washington doubt what to his 
safe and responsible mind would be our present duty. 
His would be the last temper to seek trouble, whether 
through new interpretations of international law, 
through yielding to un-American political agitation, 
or through any Quixotic desire to mix into the scrim- 
mage in some “red-blooded” or “masterly” way. 

Perhaps the amazing straightness of his mind was 
never illustrated more delightfully than when _a his- 
torian, in 1788, asked him about the offering of a 
crown to him at the end of the Revolution. At the 
time he had been shocked and profoundly hurt by 
such a suggestion, but seven years later he replied to 
the inquirer: “I had quite forgotten the private 
transaction to which you allude, nor could I recall 
it without much difficulty.” How well that forgetting 
goes with his love of earth and labor.““How much more 
delightful to the undebauched mind,” he wrote in a 
letter, “is the task of making improvements on the 
earth, than all the vainglory that can be acquired 
from ravaging it.” Had he not felt the cheapness 
of this glory he would have lacked what makes him 
Washington. In his eight years in the Presidency 
he took no single step for the. purpose of increasing 
his own popularity. The greatest of Presidents was 
the only one who didn’t want the office! 

“T believe,” he wrote, in his second administration, 
“it is the sincere wish of United America to have 
nothing to do with the political intrigues, or the 
squabbles, of European nations.” He wrote to Patrick 
Henry that he wished to see the country “independent 
of all and under the influence of none.” “This, in my 


judgment,” he said, “is the only way to be respected | 
| it, or do we not? 


abroad and happy at home.” “Never forget,” he in- 





structed his Secretary of State, “that we are Ameri- 
cans.” Both sides in the European conflict kept at 
him; the people rioted against his policy; but his 
neutrality and his coolness never for an instant 
wavered. Acting on the best advice, and after the 
closest study, he signed, to settle outstanding dis- 
putes, a treaty with Great Britain so unpopular in 
the United States that copies of it were burned in the 
streets, Jay was burned in effigy, and Hamilton was 
stoned. Washington, with diverting calm, wrote that 
it would be desirable to get at the opinion of the 
people, after they had cooled down. The House of 
Representatives called upon him for the documents in 
the case, and the President refused them. For peace, 
he alienated the public, the Congress, and many of his 
closest friends. He was a man who had known war. 


An American 


UNO FRANCKE is a gentleman. If that word 
today signifies courage and moral taste, Kuno 
Francke is it. Although his heart is with Germany, 
his Americanism remains untainted. He refused 
to join an association formed to embarrass the Unit- 
ed States in her neutrality. He would not have the 
peace of his adopted country endangered. He would, 
even if Germany is the loser by it, have the United 
States interpret the duties of neutrality as they have 
hitherto been interpreted. He is a brave man, a true 
citizen, a credit to Harvard and to the United States. 
He has done his part towards restoring the honor in 
which our citizens of German birth formerly were 
held. 


Government Owned Ships 


HIS much seems to our modest intellect clear 
about the shipping situation: 

Either we want a merchant marine badly or we do 
not. 

Foreign complications are no argument. 

We are not likely to get it unless the government 
builds it. 

We shall probably have to pay for it. Very likely 
it will be worth the price. For the government to run 
it, even at a loss, is better than to grant subsidies. 

If we have one we should also have very much 
greater ship-building facilities. 

Rates have gone-up, but the foreigner pays the 
hold-up. 

It comes down to one question: 

Do we want a merchant marine enough to pay for 
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Thank You, George 


; or editor of The Fatherland, George Sylvester 
Viereck, has made a statement putting the re- 
sponsibility for American war opinion on “Harper’s 
Weekly, Life, and the pro-Ally dailies.” Thanks 
for the respectable company, old chap. Your per- 
spective, however, is bad. Look at The Fatherland, 
for example. It is conducted for the purpose of mak- 
ing proselytes, but probably it hasn’t made any. 
The New York various dailies are so ready to print 
German views that they have translated columns and 
columns of Herr Ridder’s lucubrations, and much of 
your own eloquence. Did they not all display the 
platform of the recent National Association of Ger- 
man-Americans and Irish formed for the sake of ex- 
erting political pressure? Do any of Dr. Dernburg’s 
or Count Bernstorff’s messages, or the German wire- 
less reports, go unprinted? The German White 
Paper has been distributed, along with the others, 
only it makes a sorry spectacle. No, George, the 
trouble is not in the press. It is in the facts. The 
American people have in mind the following concepts: 
1. Germany was the one country, at the end, to 
reject Grey’s proposals. 

2. She began by invading Luxenburg. 

3. She followed it up by invading Belgium. 

4. She has given many contradictory reasons for 
the decision to fight, and also for her invasion of 
neutral states. 

5. The military caste has for some time been 
treated in Germany with too much deference. 

6. Louvain and other severities are not popular. 

Until you can meet those considerations, to bark at 
publications is to waste breath. 


Sentiment 


USSIA has almost always been friendly to the 

United States, and many Americans fear Japan, 
yet sentiment was almost wholly with the smaller 
nation in the war between the two. American senti- 
ment about Russia would be more favorably affected 
by a change in Jewish policy than by anything else. 
France helped us against Great Britain in the Revo- 
lution. We remember Lafayette, and forget that 
France sympathized with Spain in 1897 and would 
have interfered had not Great Britain prevented. Only 
a few years ago, when Leopold ruled, we heard much 
about Belgian atrocities in the Congo. We have 
fought two wars against England, and the Irish in 
America have long urged a campaign of opinion 
against her, but under Salisbury she definitely yielded 
to the Monroe doctrine and there are no forts be- 
tween us and Canada. Toward Germany our senti- 
ments have been friendly, influenced by the German- 
Americans, until the last 15 or 20 years when the 
German residents have so largely in spirit ceased to 
be Americans, until we see them now actually or- 
ganizing politically along lines of the European war 
and threatening American office-holders with their 
displeasure. 


Two Ways of Seeing 


HE United States is large. Only parochial 
boasting can pretend that it is also great. It 
may become great, but on what ground could it now 





make the claim? When under Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Franklin, the Adamses, Madison, Jay, Marshall, 
it worked out a theory of government it earned the 
glory expressed in Gladstone’s famous tribute. There 
have been touches of inspiration since, as in Webster, 
Lincoln, Emerson, Morse, but in general level there 
is nothing surely that history will recognize as more 
than the obvious result of natural resources. Shall 
we ever do again anything as significant as was done 
politically by our ancestors? Shall we ever con- 
tribute to the ideas, the permanent expression of man- 
lind, as has been done by the Greece of Pericles; the 
Rome of several centuries; the Italian cities of the 
Renaissance; the Holland of William of Orange, 
Erasmus and Rembrandt; the France of long con- 
tinued leadership; the Great Britain of Shakespeare, 
Drake, Newton, Hampden, Chatham, Darwin; the 
Germany of Beethoven, Goethe, Luther? The pro- 
duction of genius is shrouded in mystery, but 1915 
is a year which gives every chance to impregnate our- 
selves with fertile seeds from many lands. Countries 
overwhelmed by war are sending artists and think- 
ers. Thrice welcome! Cheap protests have been 
made by Americans, as, for example, by the actors 
who endeavored to stir up hostility to Granville 
Barker’s trip, an objection recalling the days when 
third-rate painters used to support a barbarous art 
tariff and publish outcries against foreign painters. 
Is there a conflict between practicality and true 
greatness? Only when practical ideas are also petty. 
Combine them with magnanimity, with public spirit, 
and they may dwell in harmony with vision; indeed 
increase its reach. Blight will come from them only 
if they are hostile to generous impulses, tendering a 
barren soil to the world’s inspiration. 


Respectability and Mud 


DWARD E. M’CALL, Chairman of the Public 

Service Commission of New York, draws $15,- 
000 a year from the State. He has been spending 
a large part of his time in private practice. Some- 
times he would sit as a referee in another room of 
the same building in which the Commission was also 
sitting. When he was nominated for Mayor of New 
York City by Charles Murphy, he was hailed by the 
safe, sane and sound press, and by well-to-do and 
cautious citizens, as encircled with judicial immunity. 
He was not to be criticised; was he not respectable? 
Why censure a respectable person? Even in the 
Committee of One Hundred and Seven there were 
protests; some excellent members foresaw disaster 
if mud were flung. Flinging mud means exposing a 
respectable person. Exposing the crimes of a labor 
leader, or the peculations of a $1200 cashier, is not 
flinging mud. Punishing such a person is vindicating 
the majesty of the law and demonstrating the es- 
sential rightness of the people’s heart. 


Conservatism---Two Brands 


C RITICISM in politics is useful. It is an element 
in popular government. A high-class opposition 
brings the best out of the party in power. Occa- 
sional changes enable one type of person to check the 
excesses of an opposite type. Harper’s Weekly 
might be called radical. We hope that it could justly 
be called conservative-radical, in the sense that it 
favors changes only that are well thought out and 
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likely to endure. At any rate it fully recognizes the 
value of forces less hospitable than itself to change. 
There is, however, a kind of conservatism that is 
sheer stupidity. A considerable bulk of that brand 
floated into power at the last elect#eon. Governor 
Philipp of Wisconsin seems to be merely a reaction- 
ary bone-head. No intelligent conservative force 
emerges from his being. He looks about for the 
densest act by which to show opposition to progress 
and commits that act. He assaults the State Uni- 
versity. Not many ideas have been born in the U. 
S. A. since the war. The friendly, intimate relation 
of a University to the people of a state, studying 
their needs, helping to meet those needs, being a part 
of the life of the farmer, the mechanic, the business 
man—that has been an idea. Splendidly has it been 
worked out. Governor Philipp, coming into office, 
looked around like a stolid but ominous bull, for the 
most shining mark in sight, put his head down, and 
charged it. University men have been going into the 
service of the State. Men in the State service have 
been taken into the University. Governor Philipp 
thinks this a new fangled tendency. He means to 
blot it out. Possibly a wise conservative in his place 
would have found details that might profitably be 
changed. The Governor, with the violence of igno- 
rance, is lunging at the heart of a democratic ideal. 


A Milestone 


| gg general statement of the Woman’s Peace 

Party is eloquent. About planks in the plat- 
form there may be differences. The significant 
thing is that this movement exists. Never in the 
past has there been an organized effort of women to 
secure a hearing on questions of war and peace. They 
may accomplish nothing perceptible regarding the 
duration of the present war. They are putting an 
idea before the world, however—the idea that wo- 
men have a set of interests and a group of ideals of 
deep bearing on the peace question—and this is an 
idea which through organization may be hastened in 
its growth. 


The Girl on the Cover 


OT exactly silly is the monopoly of girl covers 

on the popular magazines. The monopoly shows 
a poverty of ideas, and is usually accompanied by 
deficiency in art, but under it is a human foundation 
worthy of respect. It is not merely that the young 
woman, with her dress, hair, and generally decorative 
frame, is more of a picture than the male youth. 
Why does the woman from sixteen to twenty-two, 
or thereabouts, so strongly arouse sentiment and 
romance. Is it not because promise is one of the most 
arresting things in life? A young man may or may 
not have promise, according to his talent, his char- 
acter. He may perhaps as an individual represent 
promise, but usually he must first do something. He 
is a specialist, an instrument of action, and must 
show the world. The adolescent girl, on the other 
hand, regardless of special individuality, embodies 
promise. There lies before her the most complicated, 
exacting role in life; she signifies the renewal of the 
race; there shine from her mere presence hopes, sug- 
gestions, dreams, traditions developed through ages, 
framing the atmosphere around a mighty fact. 








Girls of Today and Yesterday 


HE outstanding difference between the girl of 
now and the girl of other times is that once 

she was brought up to think only of duty, defined 
and clear, and to find her happiness there; while now 
she is encouraged to seek truth, and to reconcile for 
herself the consistent but often contrasting concep- 
tions, service on the one hand, self-development on 
the other. It is a change indeed. To seek a duty 
that is sister to expansion, a self-development lighted 
by the hope of service, promises long steps beyond 
the virtue that was scarcely to be distinguished from 
subordination. To sound stock duty will always be: 


The Godhead’s most benignant grace. 


There will always be the call to dedication, the 
escape to truth, the casting away of the narrower 
view that marks a division between the universe and 
ourselves. 


The Ways of Genius 


2 am of the most unmistakably inspired pieces, in 
an artistic sense, put on the New York stage 
in years is The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. 
It would be extraordinarily difficult to give in words 
an account of its merits, since they are in the genuine- 
ness of the fun and in big and easy technique. It is 
the hand of the master. But who was the master? 
Anatole France wrote it. Yes, but before him 
Moliere wrote important parts of it, and before him 
Rabelais sketched the outline, and for the idea he 
gave credit to a farce now lost. Not infrequently 
ultimate art is thus obtained. It is the product of 
many minds, emphasizing, rejecting, reshaping. Why 
the final result is artistically perfect is as hard to say 
as why certain lines produce harmony in architecture, 
and why almost similar lines do not. 


Ingersoll and Sunday 


HEN it was shown that the well-known fielder, 

base-runner, and soul-saver, William Sunday, 
had used almost bodily a highly-colored address of 
Robert Ingersoll, Sunday made two points in reply: 
1. He didn’t know Ingersoll wrote it. 2. He is ac- 
customed to using such material as suits his fancy. 
Perhaps number two would have been stronger alone. 


- The question is wholly different from the borrowing 


of isolated sentences or ideals. If'a man is going to 
use practically whole a striking address by another 
man, especially if it is a man for the suppression of 
whose name there might be a strong reason, it 
stretches the public’s faith too much to ask it to ac- 
cept the accident theory. It might have been better 
to drop the “clipping” explanation, as if this address 
had arrived in fragments, without a name; better to 
take the position that if Ingersoll, Tom Paine, Vol- 
taire, Omar or Renan said good things, the Reverend 
William would be glad to appropriate them. But 
would that course not take too much courage? Send- 
ing multitudes to hell, exorcising the rum devil, cut- 
ting society into mince-meat, how little courage is 
required for that (although Sunday does it ably), 
compared to the courage required for a preacher of 
salvation and denunciation, quoting from an agnos- 
tic, to give unforced and ungrudging credit to the 


infidel! 






































Under Shellfire 


By ALFRED STEAD 


HERE is nothing in modern warfare which is so 
persistent, so inevitable and so dominant as shell- 
fire. The life in the trenches which has become so 

essential a part of the existence of a modern army in 
the field is the result of the deadly accuracy and in- 
fernal power of modern shells. During the battle of the 
Yser I spent some days and nights in the hottest part of 
the line, at Pervyse, where something like 30 shells fell 
a minute for 48 hours. All this concentrated on a small 
village and section of railway line enabled those who 
were there to gain a very vivid impression of actual 
warfare. The notes which I made during that period: 

There are batteries behind the village, and to the 
right and left. The village is strongly held by the re- 
serve troops, who are sheltered by the last of the houses 
and in the trenches. 

The church at the cross roads is a splendid firing 
mark. We know it well. The main road is a place to 
be avoided. The Germans throw a shell there every 
now and then—sometimes shrapnel, sometimes common 
bursting shell, and the latter are the more disagreeable. 

The road to the village is in consequence little used, 
except occasionally by a few motor-cars with provisions, 
a battery, and some wounded soldiers, the latter on the 
way tothe hospital base, which is well behind the village. 





French ambuscade in 
the Argonne waiting 
for the lookout (top 
figure) to give the 
word to fire 
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Wearied, but full of that insouciance which is so won- 
derful a characteristic of the Belgian troops, they are as 
cheerful as any of our own men. Seated on the straw 
in the open they play cards or read and there are jokes 
and horse-play. Every one wants news of the war, 
especially of the British. 

It is excellent to see how the officers, both speaking 
English, manage their men, keeping up their good 
spirits, and being, if possible, even more courageous 
than they. 

On all sides there are the sounds of shells, of shrapnel 
and shell of ‘all sizes. The majority of these are directed 
on the batteries grouped about the village, but every 
now and then there comes a shell in the village itself. 

A battery arrives and remains stationary in the main 
street. The artillerymen are gay. A Taube passes over- 
head, two smoke spirals remain, pendent in the air, and 
soon we have news. A shrapnel bursts near the church 
on a tiled roof, making a red cloud of smoke; another 
into a house beside it, a yellow cloud this time; then a 
third right among the battery. Six horses are killed, 
and a caisson is perforated and splashed with blood. An 
artilleryman lies dead across his gun, killed out of 
action. 

All the artillerymen retire with their guns towards 
us; only the overturned caisson and 
the heap of horses remain. The dead 
artilleryman is brought into the 
temporary hospital; there is nothing 
* to be done with him. 
de The artillerymen are all quite 

ee cheerful. One goes back—he was 

seated on the caisson when the shell 
struck—to get his knapsack from the 
~ dead horse. He returns with it, 
triumphantly, bloodstained. Later 
he goes with two horses and brings 
back the caisson. 
atgaet Some chasseurs came up the street, 
and there are more signals and more 
shells. The artilleryman beside me 
is hit on the head by a spent shrapnel 
bullet. The officer laughingly shows 
him a cabbage stump and says a man threw it at him. 
The buildings around the church are gradually be- 
coming skeletons, and there are no longer any roofs. 
The further end of the village is in ruins, but happily 
no fires break out. 

Our artillery seems to slacken fire considerably, 
for what reason it is impossible to imagine. It is not 
nearly so comforting when only the enemy’s batteries 
fire, but it gives an excellent opportunity to study 
bursting shells. One burst with a magnificent cloud 
of heavy white smoke, and clods of earth were thrown 
up on all sides. 

Away on the left there is a battery quite open save 
for artificial cover. The Germans get the range; 
salvoes of six shells, shrapnel and common shell 
burst just in front and just behind, and then shrap- 
nel falls all along the line. 

After heavy fire the artillerymen are seen stream- 
ing away to cover behind, to return when the Ger- 
man fire shall be slackened. 

To translate the fire the batteries have been re- 
ceiving into the effect on the shells falling around us 
makes one wonder how they can remain so long in 
action. 

More shells fall in the village—a cyclist is wounded, 
the colonel is wounded in the head, an old peasant wo- 
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man receives a shell wound. Protesting that she is not 
hurt, she is put on a cart, and with her old husband is re- 
moved out of danger. When they return, who knows 
whether they will find anything left of their home? 
Lunch with the officers in a house was a joyous festi- 
val. A chicken had 
been secured, and there 
were potatoes. 

The shells in the 
village street and in 
the houses were most 
effective. It is quite 
impossible to get past 
the shattered obsta- 
cles. 

All the afternoon 
the shell fire continued 
searching out the bat- 
teries. A captive bal- 
loon behind the Ger- 
man lines gave them 
all the information 
they could desire, and 
not a man can stir in 
the street without a 
shell arriving. There 
are a few friendly 
aeroplanes, but they 
attempt nothing 
against the balloon. 
None of the artillery 
fires at the aeroplanes. 
Probably there are no 
suitable guns. 

A Taube lets fall a 
steel arrow, probably 
many, but only one is 
picked up; a deadly 
instrument. <A_ steel 
pencil about six inches 
long with a cruel point 
and behind it three 
longitudinal grooves 
with burred edges. 
From any height nobody’s brain would have a chance 
against these weapons. But we have no bombs. They 
would be preferable to the shells. 

During the afternoon some farms are set on fire and 
a little village also. The flames and smoke leap high 
in the air, die down again after an hour, and then, as if 
taking account of the fact that the Germans have fired 
them in order to have points of artillery fire during the 
night, blaze up again at nightfall. 

Away to the north, another village is burning, and 
one can see the outlines of the nearer fires about a mile 
away. Happily, in the village itself there has been no 
house set alight. Sc we may expect to spend the night 
in relative calm—but nobody can really rest. No one 
can even take off his shoes, and for fourteen days many 
of the men have not undressed. But there are soup and 
bread and hot meat, so that things are not as bad as 
they might be. 

As night draws on with its chill wind and menace of 
darkness the artillery fire grows in intensity. 

The flashes are plainly seen four at a time. The Ger- 
mans are searching to cover the infantry trenches with 
shrapnel and small shells, nearly all at too long range. 
They evidently mistake the road behind the railway for 
the line of trenches, and there is practically no damage 
done. 

“Oh, these little shells,” exclaims a soldier, “they are 
not worth the powder it takes to send them.” 

The batteries in the open are marked out by bursting 
shrapnel, some bursting so low as to look like common 
shell, black with dirt, and there is no white smoke. A 
few German shells fall near a farmhouse about a hun- 
dred yards away, but the building is kind and will not 





An entrance to caves near Soissons, converted into hospitals. Here the 
wounded are safe from shellfire 


light. Artillerymen with horses are with us, unable to 
reach their batteries which are advanced, and it is only 
after dark that they proceed. A motor-car, with the 
Union Jack on it, and an officer of the balloon depart- 
ment in it, passes through the village. Nuns and friars 
engaged in_ hospital 

= =swork arrive and leave. 

But there are not 
many wounded today! 

The devotion of 
these religious men 
and women is un- 
paralleled; they go 
among shells as we 
would among midges. 
They are splendid. 

Night falls, and the 
flaming villages light 
up all around. The 
batteries advance and 
fire steadily from their 
new position about a 
hundred yards to our 
right. The baggage 
and provision lorries 
come up. There are 
motor cars with glar- 
ing headlamps. 

“This will mean 
that we shall soon re- 
ceive some shells,” as 
the captain puts it. 
The guns are firing by 
half-battery ; two guns 
and later two more. 
The Germans reply 
very little; that will 
come later, and we 
shall know all about 
it. 

The men are in a 
large cellar. They 
have found a phono- 
graph and are happy. 
The officers have letters, and all sit down to write with 
sacking over the windows and no lights showing. 

The guns go on. Shells are curious things. There 
are three large holes just before the house and not a 
brick touched, only shrapnel through all the windows. 
In one house where some soldiers were playing cards 
and a woman was suckling her child a shell came in, 
burst, killed the woman, left the child and the soldiers, 
and even left untouched a gold fish swimming in a glass 
bowl. 

These are comforting thoughts to give a good ap- 
petite for dinner, but there is no wine, and the civil 
population has fled. Meanwhile the cannon continue to 
fire, the villages to burn. We expect an attack during 
the night against the Germans, or to have to resist an 
attack and make a counter-attack. 

In any case there is small prospect of much sleep— 
but the day has been of inspiring interest. 

And the next day—the night has been one of storm 
and. wind. Sleep was difficult, although the German 
shells had spared the roof. 

Through the driving murk came the slowly diminish- 
ing glare of the burning farms. This loss of their firing 
marks gave a quieter night, although several shells 
burst in the village, and in the morning there were four 
large shell holes just fifty yards off the house, almost a 
perfect row. 

To the right towards Dixmude there was heavy firing 
—heavy guns, rifles, and mitrailleuses, and we heard 
later that it was a night attack on the French marines’ 
trenches, which ended in the wiping out of a German 
battalion. 

And so the night wore on—bursts of firing from the 
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French guns, re- 
plies by the Ger- 
man guns Occa- 
sionally the house 
shook from _ the 
nearness of a shell 
burst, but no com- 
mon shell came. 
Shrapnel removed 
practically all the 
glass, but the shut- 
ters saved further 
damage. The wind 
and rain went on 
all night. What 
misery in_ the 
trenches! 

At half-past four 
in the morning the 
French batteries 
began firing one 
gun every ten min- 
utes. The Germans 
made no reply. Dawn came with an end of the rain, 
but the wind remained—happily, because it was not pos- 
sible for the Taubes to go up. 

Ambulances from the advance trenches passed down 
the street going to the base hospital, for the Belgian 
grenadiers lost heavily in wounded and prisoners in the 
extreme trenches. During the night some infantry had 
come up, but not enough and not more artillery. 

When the sun came up the German batteries began, 
and the village became quite uncomfortably crowded 
with shrapnel and bursting shell. At times six to twelve 
shells burst practically simultaneously, two batteries 
cleaning out the village. Any movement in the street 
brought a, veritable tornado of shells. Shrapnel bullets 
were richocheting in all directions off the paved streets 
and the walls into space and into men and horses. Com- 
paratively, the losses were not,yvery heavy, but it was 
warm work. 

The engineers were preparing trenches for retreat, 
because it was evident that the force available could 
not hold out indefinitely under such heavy shell fire. 

The German attack was developing to the sound of 
heavy rifle fire and mitrailleuses. Out of the hollow 
beyond the railway line it was possible to see white 
haze from the firing trenches. Along the trenches behind 
the line common shell was bursting continuously and 
searching the infantry. A large straw stack behind a 
white farmhouse burned with clouds of thick smoke. 
Away in the distance towards Nieuport another farm- 
house burned. 

In the sunshine the bursting shrapnel was most beau- 
tiful, while the red or black clouds of mingled dust and 
smoke showed where shells had struck a tile or slate 
roof. It is remarkable how far these colored clouds are 
visible. 

A heavy battery, well concealed, was firing over our 
heads, and a German captive balloon was up, but there 
were no aeroplanes. 

With the officers I went out into a field to have a 
general survey of the situation. 

Over the railway line came two companies of troops 
retiring, having been relieved. Too tired to care, they 
came across the open field in a solid mass, and im- 
mediately they were surrounded by bursting shrapnel 
shells. The field was plentifully sprinkled, and several 
went down badly hit. 

The air was literally filled with shrapnel. It was 
impossible to run to cover, the eyes of the men were 
upon us. Happily there were the wounded to be picked 
up, a welcome occupation. 

Another and another salvo, each of six shells, came, 
and then the battery turned its attention on the village. 
The wounded and dead were brought into shelter, but it 
was heavy going across ploughed fields. Three were 





French Alpine Chasseurs in Vosges, equipped with skis 


dead, and two died 
on arriving at the 
hospital, but the 
others were not so 
badly hit. 

The shells hit a 


detached _ cottage 
some forty times 


running with com- 
mon shell. A Red 
Cross train had just 
moved from. shel- 
tering behind the 
haystack, and in 
the demolished cot- 
tage there was no- 
body. 

For dinner there 
were potatoes. None 


of the men like 
peeling them, al- 


though all were 
ready to go to the 
cooking-house under shell fire to fetch the dinner. 

As dawn came up, the line of dunes seemed to run in 
all the northern panorama with burning flame. Grad- 
ually the sun touched house and village, throwing up 
into relief the red roofs and the white walls. It was 
possible then to see the blackened ruins of farmhouses 
and villages burnt during the previous days. At Rams- 
capelle the church tower had lost its weathercock, and 
had a grievous wound in the side. 

Soon a heavy exchange of fire between two batteries 
took place. Bits of bursting shell went skipping about 
One went “plop” into a pool near by. Some men were 
drawing water there, and went on unconcernedly. 

The officers made the men brave because they were 
absolutely fearless. The effect on the men of these 
brave officers was magical. 

A constant stream of wounded from the front trenches 
passes along the road, together with ammunition trains, 
which narrowly escape shell fire. The shrapnel bursts 
are still over the field where the troops passed, but 
there is nobody there. 

For about half an hour shrapnel passes right over 
the house, bursting gradually further and further away, 
seeking out a farmhouse close to a mill. It looks as if 
the battery was gradually feeling its way towards the 
heart of the block, which must be all that is visible from 
over there. But the enemy does not succeed. 

Generally the German fire, while well informed, is not 
at all too accurate, happily for us. Their intelligent 
men, however, are daring fellows. 

Now the German big guns are silent. They are mov- 
ing forward, and soon they begin again. There are 
orders for reinforcements for the trenches, but there are 
no reserves left. Pounded out by artillery, worn out by 
fatigue, the last companies in reserve move off towards 
a village two miles distant to cover a battery. 

The soldiers are calmly driving all the stray cattle 
back along the road. “Why leave them for the Ger- 
mans?” they say. 

Wounded men limp along towards the ambulances 
further back. One British officer picks up three, stop- 
ping at a doctor’s car to get some morphia for one who 
is suffering agonies from a shell wound in the head. The 
British staff officer rides all the way on the footboard, 
holding up one of the wounded. The rest of the picture? 
A few batteries in position, some mounted men and am- 
munition going forward, and always that limping, suf- 
fering mass of wounded Belgian humanity going back, 
always away from their native land. 

Three shells strike into the heart of the village, two 
red clouds and one black, and the church spire rising 
out of the midst of it. The allied batteries may soon 
be shelling it as the Germans enter it. That is the fate 
of many of these villages. 
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Pursued by Cardui 


Y experiences with patent medi- 
cine manufacturers have been 
such that readers of Harper’s 

WEEKLY will find them of interest in 
connection with its campaign against 
their nostrums, All the more so since, in 
a way, Mr. Norman Hapgood, while 
editor of Collier’s Weekly, figured in 
them at the beginning. 

They began while I was illuminating 
the universe as editor of a weekly news- 
paper with a few hundred circulation 
down in Virginia, Ah, those days, those 
days! There were giants But, 
anyhow, the name of the paper was the 
Cumberland Progressive. I mention 
this because Mr. Hapgood, in an edito- 
rial, gave it a sort of vogue among other 
publishers of weekly newspapers and 
encouragement for them to deal with 
patent medicine advertising with un- 
fliching valor. And many of them were 
“heartened up” by what he said, and be- 
gan either refusing patent medicine ad- 
vertising or compelling the medicine 
companies to pay full rates for the space 
they wanted. Here's where the trouble 
all started. 

A little time after I assumed the 
editor’s chair (As a matter of fact I 
was reporter, solicitor, collector, book- 
keeper, circulation manager, and every- 
thing else as well), a letter was received 
from the Nelson Chesman Company, ad- 
vertising agents for the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company, of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, saying that the “contract” 
which came with it was to be signed for 
the same rate paid the year before, and 
returned. This “contract” called for a 
certain amount of space to be used in 
advertising “Wine of Cardui,” “Black 
Death” (or “Black Draught,” I forgot 
which—it is immaterial), and other 
products of the medicine company, pro- 
viding that if any of these “medicines” 
were sold at cut-rates, or if there were 
any “adverse legislation” against patent 
medicine companies, the company could 
cancel the contract; and a total price 
was named for this advertising which 
amounted to exactly one and one-sixth 
cents an inch for the space used. But, 
by way of “lagniappe,” as they say in 
New Awleens, a few complimentary 
“reading notices” were to be given in the 
paper from time to time as the adver- 
tising agents supplied them. 

Of course “Ye editor” immediately 
went up into the air. I never knew how 
far, but it must have been several miles. 
John Fox, author of the pine that was 
lonesome as the drone of a Lincolnshire 
bag pipe, was living only a few miles 
away, and he claimed that he thought I 
was a German “Taube” floating above 
the blue haze of the Cumberlands. But 
how could that be? Nevertheless, I did 
get back to earth and wrote the adver- 
tising agents of the medicine company 
to go to Limbo. And, so great was my 
heat at the time, I sent their “contract” 
and letter, ogether with my reply, to 
Mr. Hapgood, then, as I have said, editor 
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of Collier’s Weekly. Also I sent copies 
to a publication which circulates among 
country newspapers as a sort of trade 
journal, but primarily to sell to them 
“boiler plate.’ Mr. Hapgood, in the 
course of a few weeks, had published the 
editorial in which he referred to the old, 
familiar “red clause” in the contract— 
that concerning “adverse legislation”’— 
which was devised for the purpose of 
giving newspapers carrying patent medi- 
cine advertising a pecuniary interest in 
combatting such legislation and, like- 
wise, to make of them champions against 
such campaigns as Harper’s WEEKLY 
now wages in the interest of millions of 
patent medicine victims. Also, the 
“boiler plate” organ took up the affair, 
and started what is called the “Chamber 
of Horrors” in which a fac simile of the 
medicine company’s “contract” was 
printed. After this, it was but a few 
days until another “contract”? was sent 
to me which contained an amount for 
the sought-for space figuring over ten 
times the amount per inch first offered. 
And, in the same week, the same agency 
sent out to all the weekly newspapers— 
several thousand of them, but not to me 
—their own account of the matter, and 
asking their editors, solely on their own 
presentation of the facts, to condemn 
Mr. Hapgood’s editorial and the “Cham- 
ber of Horrors” in the “boiler plate” 
organ. Thus endeth the first lesson. 


HORTLY after this, I resigned as 
editor of the Virginia paper and, 
amid the wailing of the populace, de- 
parted for the Far West. I mention 
this that the full dramatic values be not 
lost, nor the traditions. For all great 
men go West—and come back home, I 
came back. Within a few months I was 
again editing a paper—The Princeton 
Press, at Princeton, West Virginia. It 
was & new paper, succeeding two others 
which were purchased by a company 
composed of nearly a hundred of the 
business men in the town, among them 
the bankers, wholesale grocers, drug- 
gists, etc. Now, we are in the second 
lesson, mind you! 

In the files of one of the papers 
bought, I found the advertising of our 
old friends and college chumps, the 
“Wine of Cardui,” “Black Drearth” etce., 
and also a “contract” with the urbane 
“red clause” and all, figuring six cents 
an inch this time. Yes, really. Well 
boys, damn me (notice that Western 
atmosphere now, don’t you?) if it didn’t 
just plum tickle me to see it. Fact. But 
as it was only a couple of months until 
the first of the year when the “contract” 
would expire, I waited, waited for to 
see. And, sure enough, a little before 
the first of the new year a letter came 
from Nelson Chesman & Co., Chatta- 
nooga, Tennessee, enclosing another 
“contract” as near like the old one as 
two peas in a pod, and providing for the 
“same rate as last year,” “complimen- 
tary insertions” and all. Fellers! for a 


minute I saw red. Here was this big, 
rich concern that had made enough 
money to build a mile-high hotel in 
Chattanooga with money obtained from 
its millions of victims through newspa- 
pers not spunky enough or financially 
strong enough to refuse its dirty one 
and a half or six cents per inch, self- 
made rates, still trying to run its bluff 
of the “adverse legislation” clause, still 
trying to put the newspapers in a posi- 
tion where they would have to refuse 
the advertising of any concern selling 
their “products” at a cut price, and still 
beggars for free space. As I have said, 
I got plum hot. I wrote them a sizzler 
of a letter—and, for a time, forgot it. 
But not for long. Cause why? Well, 
in two or three weeks the president of 
our company handed me a letter from 
Nelson Chesman & Co., Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, to one of our stockholders, a 
wholesale grocer, who handled their 
“products.” There now! ‘The letter 
said they, the advertising agents, had 
been endeavoring to obtain space in The 
Princeton Press in order to carry out 
the agreement with the wholesale grocery 
company to advertise the “products” 
in that section, but were unable to do so; 
that the paper seemed to have an “un- 
businesslike management,” ete. You see, 
my name was remembered. Through all 
those months in which I had scintillated 
among the Rockies, and chanted im- 
mortal verse in the tune of the coyotte 
on the plains, I was unforgotten—in 
Chattanooga. There’s a song somewhere 
about being remembered. I’ve forgotten 
how it starts out, else I’d write it down 
here for Harper’s WEEKLY readers. If I 
think of it later on, will surely write it 
out and send in for them. 

Don’t be impatient; this plot’s going 
to thicken. In another few days, all the 
druggists and bankers and _ general 
merchants who were stockholders in the 
paper I edited received letters from Nel- 
son Chesman & Co., of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, saying they were “endeavor- 
ing to secure space,” etc., just as they 
had first written the wholesale grocery 
person, but this time saying they were 
informed that the paper was indebted to 
the banks in Princeton, and again speak- 
ing of the “unbusinesslike methods of re- 
fusing legitimate advertising,” ete. Huh! 
Yes sir, for you see this wholesale gro- 
cery person had given them the names 
of the stockholders, and they were after 
me. The w.g.p. wanted me to resign. 
I would not. On the other hand, I wrote 
a letter to the president of the Chatta- 
nooga Medicine Company, James A. 
Patten, so hot that it had to be carried 
to the postoffice with a pair of tongs. 
In it I reviewed the whole matter, point- 
ing out most clearly the attempt that 
had been made to injure our credit in 
our home town and that, unless an 
apology was made, a full story of the 
affair would be written, printed and 
mailed to all newspapers in the southern 
and middle states. A copy of this letter 
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was sent to the then editor of the “boiler 
plate” organ, James A. Metcalf—a pret- 
ty decent fellow and formerly a news- 
paper editor in Montana. 

Now this organ had an advertising de- 
partment which solicited “foreign” ad- 
vertising for the weekly papers. Also 
it carried the “Chamber of Horrors.” 
Metcalf knew Patten, the “Wine of 
Cardui,’ “Black Dementia,” etc. manu- 
facturer, having, as he wrote me, met 
him a year or two before at a big church 
conference (?) somewhere out in the 
northwest. So, thinking it would be 
only fair to do so, he wrote him about the 
method’ his advertising agents had used 
in trying to force his advertising in and 
me out of The Princeton Press, sending 
me a copy of his letter. Also he told me 
that, for sometime, the “boiler plate” 
organ had been trying to get the Chatta- 
nooga Medicine Company to place its 
advertising through the department the 
organ maintained, and asked me to await 
the outcome of his correspondence with 
Patten before publishing anything about 
the attack made by Nelson Chesman & 
Co. And, as I had already refused their 
advertising, and although the wholesale 
grocery person was still wanting me to 
resign, I waited. In due course Metcalf 


ee HEN I come into my money,” 

Steadman used to say, “I’m 

going to retire from business 
and compose a symphony. I'll take a 
year over it; I'll take two years. I won’t 
do anything else till I’ve got it over.” 
And then he would whistle some kind 
of a tune and return to the entries in 
his ledger. He was the bookkeeper; 
Jarvis looked after our correspondence; 
while I was the firm’s buyer. 

Such was my leading recollection of 
Steadman, if I except his long legs and 
his nose for cheap and tasty luncheons. 
He sampled every eating-house within 
a mile, and when he made a discovery 
he was always willing to share it. 
“There’s a new place just opened,” he 
used to say, “quantity plus quality;” 
or, “Barker’s is getting worse and 
worser; soon they'll be as bad as 
Thorp’s.” His passions were music and 
good food. He found a seat high up in 
the gallery at most of the great con- 
certs, and once or twice he inveigled me 
into the place beside him. It was thus 
that I became acquainted with Eroica, 
with Schubert, and the glorious Ninth. 
One day he would inherit money, it was 
understood; and then for a while he 
would let the whole world slide and de- 
vote himself to a single symphony. It 
was a strange ambition for a two-pound 
clerk. In all our experience we had 
never met its fellow. But Steadman had 
made up his mind. “Only one—not 


more than one,” he would confide to us. 
“There’s no cash in it—not so much as 
a brass ha’ penny; yet if I do that, I can 
die happy.” 

There was a man on the Wool Ex- 
change who had published a book of 
poems, and, I once met a corset manu- 


wrote me saying Patent Med—— I 
mean Patten had journeyed from Chat- 
tanooga to New York, and had just 
been in to see him. He wrote that Pat- 
ten had expressed himself as feeling out- 
raged by the conduct of Nelson Ches- 
man & Co., in the Princeton matter; 
that he was considering taking his busi- 
ness away from them, and wouldn’t the 
organ kindly place his advertising in 
The Princeton Press—at its published 
rates and, in short, he wanted to keep 
out of the “Chamber of Horrors,” and 
he didn’t want that damn Hapgood (an- 
other Western breeze) or anybody else 
to ge startin’ something. But he never 
made the apology I demanded of him. 
And I resigned; but not until, against 
my will, I had accepted a “contract” to 
advertise “Wine of Cardui,” “Black 
Demoniac,” ete., at twenty-two instead 
of one and a half or at six cents an inch, 
respectively, offered the Cumberland 
Progressive and The Princeton Press. 

Yes, I resigned, and the wholesale gro- 
cery person is, presumably, still handling 
the “products” of the Chattanooga 
Medicine Company; Nelson Chesman & 
Co., as I am informed, still act as-ad- 
vertising agents for it; my friend Met- 
calf, being, as I have said, a pretty de- 





The Symphony 


By ALBERT KINROSS 


facturer who had filled in his leisure 
hours with writing a novel; and of 
course there are other business men who 
have scribbled or painted. But Stead- 
man and his symphony and his whole- 
sale retirement always struck me as some- 
thing rather unique; and when I re- 
moved to other duties in a far-away land, 
I left him, tuneful and firmly fixed as 
ever upon his one ambition. It was a 


good ten years before we met again.. 


Early one morning I had taken my seat 
in the train that goes to Dover. I had 
made myself comfortable and opened my 
newspaper. The carriage was empty; 
I had its space and cushions to myself. 
The guard whistled, and we began to 
move. At the last moment, at the last 
possible moment, the door opened and a 
passenger was thrust in. It was Steadman. 

He did not recognize me; but I have 
an uncommon memory for faces. He 
was blown and full of his near shave. 
“Just did it,” he said, speaking without 
ceremony. “Just did it.” He looked 
so well and prosperous that I at once 
recalled his inheritance and the better 
times of which he had so often spoken. 
The one thing led to the other. 

“How’s the symphony, Steadman?” 
I asked; and the question took him by 
surprise. 

He sat up. He puzzled over me, found 
me, and at last held out a hand. He 
spoke my name and said how glad he 
was to see me. 

“You're not bookkeeping now?” I 
said. 

“No,” he answered. “I came into 
some money—quite a modest fortune. I 
gave up my job.” 

“And composed a symphony?’ 

He looked at me, a little wondering; 


cent lot, resigned as editor of the “boiler 
plate” organ; the “red clause” appears; 
the mile-high hotel in Chattanooga still 
towers, and tens of thousands of women 
read in their “home paper” every week, 
and in some of the dailies every day, 
and in their “church paper” every Sun- 
day the wonders wrought by a few bot- 
tles of “Wine of Cardui,” and “Black 
Devastation” meanwhile pursues his 
sombre way. 


YEAR or two ago, and before I’d had 
such pleasant relations with it, I visit- 
ed the home of the Chattanooga Medicine 
Company. I even stopped at the mile- 
high, “Wine of Cardui,” “Black Deal” 
hotel. I was told about the humble be- 
ginning of Patten, the Cardui King. And 
it was shore (Western for sure) humble. 
It was as humble as Uriah Heep. Why 
he used actually to address his own cir- 
culars and trundle them off to the post- 
office in a wheelbarrow. Just think of it. 
O Woman, Woman! How long, O how 
long will you country newspapers con- 
tribute to her spoliation? How long 
will you wholesale grocery persons con- 
tinue to supply food for her life and, at 
the same time, “products” for her 
death? 


and then: “Oh, yes,” he laughed; “I re- 
member that as well. But do you re- 
member little Bunner?” 

I tried hard; I tried my hardest. 

“We lunched there once,” he prompted 
me. 

“We lunched all over the shop.” 

“An excellent place,” he pursued, 
“kept by an excellent family. The wife 
cooked, the husband managed, the sons 
waited at table, and the daughters 
served and washed up. It was like going 
to someone’s house and being a guest. 
Plain; but the best of its kind, and 
cheap.” 

Dimly the place came back to me. 
“Bunner’s, was it?” I answered. 

“It was such an original scheme,” he 
ran on. “No hired assistance—just a 
partnership—no outsiders. I used to 
go there regularly, and I said to Bun- 
ner, ‘If you had half-a-dozen places like 
this one, run on these lines, you’d make 
a fortune.’ He thought of it himself, 
but he hadn’t got further than the think- 
ing. He hadn’t the capital and he didn’t 
know a capitalist. Well, I was tired of 
being a bookkeeper, as you remember, 
and it seemed my chance. For I was 
coming into a bit of money, sooner or 
later—an aunt of mine. She died, and 
I went in with the Bunners. We’ve two 
dozen eating-houses run on the original 
lines. We pick a good man with a c¢a- 
pable and willing family. They divide 
the profits and give us twenty per cent. 
It’s been a wonderful success.” 

“And, the symphony—the symphony 
you were going to compose?” For that 
prospective masterpiece still haunted me. 

“T hadn’t come into my money then,” 
he answered, laughing over it. “Per- 
haps—later on—when I’ve sold out.” 
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America, 


this: . 
That the United States should 
“arm” the Pacific—fortify Pearl Har- 
bor in Hawaii (“the most wonder- 
ful and most vital sheet of water in 
the world’—so pronoun- 
ced by an American naval 
officer, an expert and who : 
has made a special study 
of the Pacific situation) 
fortify it adequately, 
dredge its entrance, de- 
fend it on the land side 
with adequate fortifica- 
tions, etc.; also that she 
should make an _ up-to- 
date naval station of 
Subig Bay in the Philip- 
pines in whose possibili- 
ties almost all the Ameri- 
can officers from Admiral 
Dewey down have confi- 
dence; and maintain on 
the Pacific a navy good 
enough to look anything 
afloat in that part of the 
world square in the eye 
and tell it to go home and 
be good. 

The simple fact is that 
if all the American pos- 
sessions in the Pacific 
were well fortified and de- 
fended and if the Ameri- 
can Pacific fleet were 
twice as strong as that of 
Nippon, then Japan can 
build an additional bat- 
tleship or two without 
furnishing a highly spiced 
feature to the Sunday 
newspaper. She can then 
protest against whatever 
there is to protest with- 
out fear of glutting ora- 
torical market with Cali- 
fornian brand of elo- 
quence. Then America 
would look upon the ac- 
tions of Japan calmly and 
judge them sanely. In a 
free country like the Uni- 
ted States where majority 
is the sovereign, what 
Japan is afraid of is—ex- 
citement. She has seen 
the birth of the Spanish 
War. Japan was not 
afraid of the superb bat- 
tleship fleet which Ameri- 


Jos: asks for nothing better than 


Japan and the Pacific 


By ADACHI KINNOSUKE 


the Pacific. Rather, the knowledge of 
the sad condition among the people of 
the United States. The consciousness of 
power might have mothered a war in the 
past. But certainly not one-tenth as 
often as the pancky excitement which is 








Honolulu Harbor. Manila Bay. “Japan cannot see why or how it is 


States is amply able to have a formid- 
able navy on the Pacific. Such a luxury 
might be expensive of course. It can 
not be a whit more so than the Philip- 
pines, though. And it is infinitely more 
vital to the peace of her national mind 
than that thankless white 
elephant in the South 
Seas. America needs a 
great Pacific fleet based 
at Pearl Harbor, Subig 
Bay, Puget Sound, San 
Francisco, San Diego. She 
is amply able to create 
and maintain it and the 
fortified naval stations for 
it. Why not have it then 
and at once? Only, Jap- 
an feels that it is not 
quite fair to drag her in- 
to the thing every time an 
American patriot gets up 
in Congress for the afore- 
said noble course—and 
faces the press gallery. 
As a matter of simple and 
everyday fact, Japan has 
little to do with the 
American scheme of de- 
fense on the Pacific. It 
is none of her concern— 
for this all important rea- 
son: Unlike Russia, un- 
like Germany, the United 
States is not looking for 
@ new empire in the Far 
East. Therefore Japan 
has never worried about 
America. But America 
has about Japan—all 
along. For examp!e this: 
you read it some years 
ago; it was the Friday 
morning, the seventeenth 
of March, 1911: 

“Every nation on earth 
except our own believes 
that Japan is preparing— 
and has already prepared 
—for a war with the Uni- 
ted States . Lead- 
ing Japanese statesmen 
now believe and say that 
JAPAN as a great world 
power CANNOT CON- 
TINUE TO EXIST UN- 
TIL SHE POSSESSES 
NAVAL SUPREMACY 
IN THE PACIFIC 
. . Japan CAN NOT 
HAVE that supremacy in 


ca sent to our shores in that America does not create a big enough navy for the Pacific” the Pacific without 
1908; we welcomed it, FIGHTING THE UNI- 
feasted our eyes on it; lantern- ever the logical companion of the un- TED STATES. Therefore JAPAN 
paraded through the streets of Tokyo prepared. WILL FIGHT (I presume that I 
in honor of its coming; féted its And for the life of her, Japan can not need not say that capitals are not 


officers and men beyond our _pov- 
erty-stricken means and sent them 
on with, Dodo mata o-ide kudasai! Yes, 
if America had, right now, the whole 
strength of the British navy on the 
Pacific, no one could be more highly 
pleased than Japan. 

What Japan is afraid of is the utter 
unpreparedness of the United States on 


see why or how it is that America does 
not at once create a big enough navy for 
the Pacific. The historic chip-on-the- 
shoulder Monroe doctrine is certainly no 
shy violet of a pretention. It is pretty 
big—as big as the two Americas. And a 
nation’s armed strength looks becoming 
on her only when it is nicely tailored to 
its pretentions and dignity. The United 


mine). Japan knows that she is 
better able to fight now than she 
has ever been . . She knows 
that the United States will never 
be so ill prepared to fight as now 
: Japan knows that when the 
Panama Canal is completed and fortified 
the great navy of the United States will 
be double in value. And _ there- 
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fore Japan knows that she 
must fight, if at all, before 
1915 when the canal is to be 
finished.” 

Well, the great Panama 
Canal is finished. The kid 
year of 1915 is piping lustily 
in the cradle. And the Jap- 
anese war—the vile heathen 
attack on the domains of the 
peace-loving United States— 
is... Oh, yes, it is 
right there, still flaming in 
all the colors of volcanic 
rainbow in the prophetic 
vision of the able and above 
all very logical editorial 
writer. 

Years before the above 
quoted editorial was pub- 
lished; that is to say, in 
October, 1907, an American 
patriot sounded a warning, 
saying: 

“Japan must now regard 
the time as ripe . . . It 
is not necessary to bring up 
the report, undenied, that 
Japan was negotiating for 
’ the purchase of an island 
of the Dutch East Indies 
abreast of Manila; that Japanese engi- 
neers were found locating bases in the 
highlands of Luzon from which to signal 
to Formosa, and the Japanese inspectors 
have swarmed over all the defenses of 
the island; that a party of Japanese from 
Formosa have taken Partin, one of the 
small uninhabited northern islands of 
the Philippine group. It is clear that 
Japan has made all her preparations for 
invading the Philippines, For the 
immediate future, therefore, our motto 
must be: ‘Build ships and eat dirt.’ ” 

On the heel of such an array of evi- 
dences, thoroughly established and 
authenticated as facts over seven long 
years ago, it might be a bit of monu- 
mental impertinence on the part of Nip- 
pon to say anything at all on her own 
behalf. Still, this is as good a time as 
any for her to make some sort of state- 
ment. And no answer will be half as 
good as to point to the completed Canal, 
to the utter minus of a Japanese attack, 
and to ask the gentleman from Alabama 
just what came out of all the formid- 
able array of Japanese activities against 
the Philippines. And after that assure 
her American friends that the cup she 


drained at San Francisco over imigra-- 


tion, landownership et al was the bitter- 
est that her national pride has ever 
quaffed. She might add, too, that she 
is not so particular as to what sort ot 
“dirt” she might be made to eat at the 
hands of California, now that she is get- 
ting used to it. 

The editorial writer of the New York 
American was right in saying that Japan 
will strike—if at all—before the Pan- 
ama Canal will have been comp'eted. 
Mr. Hobson was right in saying, in 1907, 
that Japan must regard “the time as 
ripe.” The trouble was that both of 
these gentlemen were wrong on one lit- 
tle point—Japan has or has had no such 
fancy idea as committing a naticnal 
harakiri by attacking the United States 
at any time. 

Not, mind you, that Japan thinks 
that America will blow her off the map 
before breakfast if war should come. 
Not that she thinks it impossible for 


Seattle Harbor. 
is amply able to create and maintain it and the fortified 
naval stations for it” 








her to get Hawaii. Japan indeed thinks 
that she could get the Hawaiian and the 
Philippines, the Samoan and _ other 
islands of the Pacific belonging to the 
United States and that rather easily. 
Indeed, she does not quite see the Ameri- 
can occupation of Hondo, Shikoku, 
Kyushu, Hokkaido, etc., she has never 
yet lost a single moment of sleep. Japan 
knows that she can take Hawaii—unless 
things change radically, She knows the 
American temperament; how impatient, 
it is in matters of national honor. All 
that Japan has to do is to take Hawaii; 
fortify it formidably, garrison it with 
ample force; leave the Philippines as a 
bait and then sit down in her well shel- 
tered and gun-fenced waters, become a 
trifle more extravagant in mines and 
submarines and watch what miracles the 
American fleet would be capable of in 
operating six thousand miles from the 
home base. That is, if America be the 
only power to reckon with. But it isn’t. 
There is the rub. 

The fact is Japan could never see the 
United States in the light of a menace. 
She has always looked upon the Ameri- 
can-Japanese war talk as something 
rather useful tv professional news- 
paper humorists when they get very 
hard up for jokes to fill up his column. 
It is not difficult to take this view of the 
thing when we are told that Japan is 
actually trying to fight the best friend 
she has ever had, international-political- 
ly speaking and by far the best cus- 
tomer she has, for the sole ecstasy of 
hoisting another white elephant unto 
her almost broken back. (In the Sep- 
tember 12th issue of the WEEKLY, this 
aspect of the situation has been covered 
somewhat at length.) This explains the 
opening paragraph of the editorial lead- 
er of the Yorozu Cho (very modest both 
in size and price but which nevertheless 
commands perhaps the ablest editorial 
pen among all the dailies of Tokyo) in 
the issue for the 24th of May, 1911: 

“We have always thought that the 
America-Japanese war is a curio only to 
be found in America, England, Germany, 
France and other European states. Is it 


“America needs a great Pacific fleet. She 


possible that it is going to 
make its appearance in Nip- 
pon also?” 

That is to say, some four 
years after Captain Hob- 


A son’s stirring series of arti- 


cles had made their appear- 
ance through American 
dailies, the editor of one of 
the livest metropolitan news- 
papers in Japan is shocked 
to find that any of his coun- 
trymen should put on a 
bluff of taking an old chest- 
nut as that seriously, even 
for election purposes. 

The above may strike an 
American as something new, 
although it is three and a 
half years old; cable tolls 
between America and Japan 
is still expensive—except for 
a circulation-boosting sensa- 
tional beat of a war rumor. 
Moreover the above news 
would appear to him as a 
puzzle. He would ask the 
most natural of questions: 

“Tf the American-Japanese 
war talk is a mere joke with 
you, what about your fever- 
ish war preparations? Against whom 
are you arming—against what pos- 
sible eventualities? ‘After the war 
with Russia, when the one fleet to be 
feared by Japan had been destroyed, 
when the vessels captured in the war 
constituted a substantial increase in the 
Japanese navy, when the heavy burdens 
laid upon the people by the war called 
for economies, especially in view of the 
fact that by the treaty of Portsmouth 
the expected war indemnity was denied 
to the victor’ it would have been natural 
for you to take a little rest. Did you 
give your tax-burdened people a breath- 
ing spell? Why, you increased your 
naval and army appropriations more than 
ever before. Just what was and is your 
idea?” 

The answer—very simple and equally 
apparent—is Russia. 

Of course there are people who say 
that the Russo-Nippon war ended with 
the Portsmouth Treaty—some American 
newspapers and the gentlemen of peace 
societies among others, Russia evidently 
does not take this view. Before the war 
(which she could not see how it could 
possibly come) she used to throw five 
hundred ruble cement blocks into the 
waters of Dalny Bay joshing herself 
with the fine idea that she was laying 
the foundation of a new Empire in the 
East. Today—in fact immediately after 
the war, she changed all that. She has 
been (or was in the years following the 
cessation of the war) sending out to 
Siberia, settlers at the rate of 50,000 a 
months according to the Novoe Vremya, 
giving them one hundred rubles in cash, 
freeing them from taxes and military 
services for a specific period of time, 
furnishing them agricultural implements 
free of charge and a cheap railway trans- 
portation out to the East. Now this is 
a fairly thick handwriting on the wall 
for any one to read. And Japan is not 
the most careless of readers of this sort 
of messages. 

Naturally enough, there 1s not a single 
optimist in Japan who is opt*mistic 
enough to think that Russia is through 
with us. Now to fight Russia at the end 
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of a six-thousand mile single track rail- 
way is one thing. To fight her with the 
thoroughly double-tracked trans-Sibe- 
rian service and with the few millions of 
her well-seasoned pioneers planted on the 
spot, rooted and acclaimed in the very 
theatre of operations, is quite another 
matter. Japan knows it. She has been 
acting rather naturally—in the light of 
this knowledge. This is the reason why 
no one—not even as clever a man as the 
editorial writer of the Hearst papers, can 
ever translate her actions in terms of 
horse sense logic; they do not tune with 
the fancy fandango of an American- 
Japanese war. 

But what of our naval expansion? 
The above stated reasons might explain 
the army expansion of Japan, but her 
navy, is she really afraid of the Russian 
navy? Not exactly. The Japanese im- 
patience for a large navy (and this arti- 
cle was written on the very day when 
the Imperial Diet of Nippon was dis- 
solved over the question of the military 
increases in the 1915 budget) is cradled 
and has its being in the following con- 
siderations: 

The command of the Japan and the 
China seas is vital to the life of the em- 
pire—just on general principles. Her 
wealth in coast line—including those of 
Sakhalin, Formosa, Korea, ete—is ab- 
surdly embarrassing. The number of the 
ships in her present navy is equally em- 
barrassing in its poverty, in times of 
need. Moreover, bringing this general- 
ity (which does not glitter at all in the 
haunted vision of the Japanese) to a 
particular and practical possibility, Jap- 
an had not and has not lost sight of 
the German navy. She has watched the 


melodramatic role of the Kaiser all 
through the trying days of the Russian 
war. She knew that he was playing 
politics with Russia. She knew also that 
the German emperor did not dislike to 
see Russia crippled at the hand and ex- 
pense of Japan. With all that, she knew 
also and moreover that the Kaiser would 
much rather talk the real business, 
namely the partition of the Chinese em- 
pire—so dear to his Germanic Majesty’s 
heart—with his brother the Tsar than 
with a lot of heathens like the Japanese. 
Between the two—that is to say be- 
tween the Japanese and the Russian— 
the Kaiser would not hesitate a minute 
to take his choice. This also Japan 
knew. And she thought this—does to- 
day think so—very natural on the part 
of the Kaiser. It is pleasant to dream 
of dwelling in friendly tune with one’s 
immediate neighbor. And the present 
war affords nothing, to the Japanese 
way of thinking, that would alter her 
opinion on this point. Perhaps some- 
thing like this might have been lurking 
behind the gorgeous lantern parade 
through the streets of Tokyo the other 
day in celekration of the fall of Kiau- 
chau. 


OW that the one formidable German 

naval base in the Far East is in the 
hands of Japan, what is she worrying 
about? 

He—especially a power which is 
ticketed as ambitious by its brother 
powers—who puts his trust in what to- 
morrow might or might not bring forth, 
is a sadder gambler than a Wall street 
plunger on one point margin. Japan 
knows this and knows also that a radical 
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shift in the grouping of powers might 
come like a thief in the night and with 
the suddenness of a turn of a kaleido- 
scope in the hands of a capricious child. 
We know that today Great Britain is 
our ally. “Also we must remember,” 
said our Premier, Count Okuma, in urg- 
ing the military expansion of the em- 
pire at this time, “that the solidarity of 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance depends 
upon the strength of this Empire.” We 
have already had a poignant hint in the 
peace rumor between Germany and Rus- 
sia which was published a few days ago. 
There are people in Japan—be they 
right, be they wrong—who hold that the 
party with whom Europe has to settle 
up her books in the end is neither the 
Kaiser nor Austria. And even if Ger- 
many and Austria be present on the 
judgment day, the White Master of the 
North, playing the star role, would out- 
shine them both. For after all is said 
and done, the military over-lord of the 
earth: of today is Russia. 

Clinging to the jumping off edge of 
the extreme East is a string of not very 
fertile islands called Nippon. She has 
succeeded in winning the enmity of both 
tussia and Germany and also of China. 
She is straining her every effort to patch 
up her armor as well as she might. The 
United States—fourteen times as big as 
she in area and twice in number of peo- 
ple and prospering as no other people on 
the face of the globe, and heaven only 
knows how many times richer than Jap- 
an—sitting six thousand miles away 
thinks that the little heathen is spoiling 
for a fight with her. Japan would cer- 
tain laugh, if it were not so downright 
heartrending, 


Carl Liebknecht 


By WITTER BYNNER 


The kind of courage that consists in readiness to risk death, this death being applauded by public opin- 
ion, is being shown by practically everybody in Europe today. That kind of courage required by the in- 
dividual to stand by his principles, even when the majority of his countrymen are going wildly in an 
opposite direction, is rare. It was shown by Carl Liebknecht, leader of the Socialist Party, when he stood 
up in the Reichstag and all alone voted against a war measure. The immediate result was that the Ger- 
man government, although he is several years over forty, selected him to send to the front. It is reported 
that one of the other Socialist leaders, who had opposed the government, was quietly shot. 


I love thee for one hero, only one. 
My spirit straightens, like the tempered blade 
Of his unmasterable weapon made 


In heaven’s high forge, not hell’s. 


To dread thy horrid shadow in the sun, 
To hate thee for thy national parade 
Of heathen men idolatrous of Trade, 
Shouting the great commandment of the Gun. 


But thou hast bred out of thy land a man 


Of braver metal than thy generals; 
Above the thunderbolt his courage calls. 
It is thy founder and thy guardian, 

It is thy hero, Liebknecht, who alone 
Under the lightning lays the cornerstone. 


I had begun 
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A Landscape Architect 


A new path is being laid out between 
the Wild Onion school house and Hog 
Ford. Sidney Hocks has been engaged 
to open up the path by walking back 
and forth every day for the next few 
weeks. 

—The Hogwallow (Ky.) News. 


Keep the Pie on the Table 


Ernest Johnson was carving a pie. at 


N 
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table; eats Chicago meat and Tennessee 
flour, cooked with Kansas lard on a St. 
Louis stove; puts a New York bridle on 
a Kentucky mule fed with Iowa corn; 
ploughs a farm covered by an Ohio 


mortgage, with a Chattanooga plow; 
when bed time comes he reads a chapter 
from a Bible printed in Boston, says a 
prayer written in Jerusalem, crawls un- 
der a blanket made in New Jersey, only 
to be kept awake by an Arkansas dog.— 
the only home product on his place. 
—The Arkansas Democrat. 


THE WORLD 


Mn cine ‘ 





Emancipation 


Some one asks what has become of the 
girl who used to wear a woolen scarf 
about her neck in winter. Well, about 
now she is wearing a low neck waist, and 
stopping at the druggist’s to get some 
cough cure. 

—The Manitowoc (Wis.) Herald. 


Double Disappointment 


Leonard Parris went to Prescott on 








the social Saturday night, 
and the knife slipped, 
carving his coat about 


Harder canine to Solve Than Who Started the War? 


Friday with a double rig 
to take his girl down to 
see the  big-two-tailed 





eight inches across the 
chest. 









—The Florida 


Times- == 
Union. = 


You Can’t Fool 
Hogwallow 


A ventriloquist exhib- 
ited at the Wild Onion 
school house Tuesday 
night. He was accom- 
panied by two little 
sawed-off and hammered 
down wooden-faced look- 
ing fellows, one black and 
the other white, and 
while they sat on his 
knees and worked their 
lips, it is believed that 
the ventriloquist did all 
the talking. 
—The Hogwallow (Ky.) 
News. 


Rhapsody Without wl 


Punctuation 


Mrs. Slocum as a pian- 
ist ranks with the best 
professionals not excepted. Her finger- 
ing is wonderful and the most difficult 
music written is under her execution and 
consequently the perfect rythm is al- 
ways present in her playing as well as 
the harmony. She gets it all out and to 
the delight of her audience. Miss Mathers 
also has the art of getting the most out 
of the pieces which she plays, the bok 
being under her full control and with 
such perfect ease that it is a delight to 
all her listeners. She gets in minutia the 
music she plays and consequently never 
fails to delight her audience to a point 
where they pay strictest attention. 
—The Sterling (Ill.) Gazette. 


Alas, Poor Arkansas 


He gets up at the alarm of a Con- 
necticut clock, buttons his Chicago sus- 
penders to Detroit overalls; washes his 
face with Cincinnati soap in a Pennsyl- 
vania pan; sits down to a Grand Rapids 
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St. Joseph 


Attack on the Extreme Left 


A vicious dog owned by Mark W. 
Sayers of White River township at- 
tacked her wantonly, tearing her coat in 
a terrible manner and sinking his jaw 
into the fleshy part of her left extremity. 
Fortunately he did not break the tissue, 
but gave a severe pinch that was ex- 
tremely painful. 

—The Grand Rapids (Mich.) Press. 


How ? 


Mrs. Ellis gave an illustrated talk on 
“Baths and Bathing.” 
—The Valparaiso (Ind.) Vidette. 


The Quick and the Dead 


Henry Stebser, County Recorder, 
made a business trip to St. Rosa yes- 
terday, selling eggs and delivering tomb- 
stones—The Celina (O.) Standard. 


site hog, but the show didn’t 


come. 
fr nat A (18 5 —Drab Correspondent 
7- The Prescott (Ark.) 
c News. 








A Strong Combi- 
nation 


Jacob Heighns, the 
J) genial nd _ all-round 
Z ) blacksmith and doctor of 
: Brighton, presented all 
the milk haulers at 
€Y Brighton station with one 
of the finest calendars. 

—The Burr Oak (Mich.) 


Acorn. 
Van 
“<“ When Madam Caru- 
so Sings 


Walter Johnson, the 
great pitcher, wants $20,- 
000 a year, the little sum 
of $600 for each game, 
but some people are 
howling terribly about it, 
while Caruso, the Italian 
singer, gets about $3000 
a night for standing on 
the stage and screeching so no one but 
her own race knows what she says. So 


there you are. 
The Leslie (Ark.) Record. 


(Mo.) News-Press 





Kind Words 


L. K. Beach, of Howell, one of the 
old-timers, now 72 years old, was on 
the market with a herd of good hogs 
Thursday looking hale and hearty. as 
any of them. 


—Detroit (Mich.) Free Press. 


Natural 


Jack Norris, Sr., was in this office 
Wednesday, looking somewhat older and 
more careworn than usual, and on in- 
quiry we found that he had been deliv- 
ered of a grandson on the day be- 
fore. 

—The La Grange (Ind.) Democrat- 
Call. 
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Morgan-—Rockefeller—Carnegie 


A Digest of Their Testimony Before the Industrial Relations Commission 


HREE great world-masters of men 
and millions—John D. Rocke- 
feller, Andrew Carnegie and J. P. 

Morgan—centered attention during the 
third week of the New York hearings of 
the Commission on Industrial Relations. 
When all is said and done, however, they 
contributed little of positive value to the 
discussion of industrial unrest, and the 
benefits derived were entirely confined to 
the relation of their attitudes to the 
human element in industry. 

During the forty-five minutes that Mr. 
Rockefeller occupied the witness stand 
he said nothing that had not already 
been said by his son. Reading slowly 
and carefully from a written statement, 
he declared that the one purpose behind 
his hundred million dollar Foundation 
was his desire to “devote a portion of 
my fortune to the service of my fellow 
men.” Expressed fears that the limit- 
less power of the Foundation might be 
abused were swept away by the simple 
insistence that the right of legislative 
bodies to amend or rescind the charters 
would guard against any menace. 

With regard to the conduct of great 
industries, he felt that the responsibility 
of the stockholders was to choose com- 
petent directors, while the directors, in 
turn, were responsible for the selection 
of wise executives “who must have dis- 
cretion and power commensurate with 
their responsibilities.” In response to 
Mr. Walsh’s questioning, Mr. Rocke- 
feller said; “I would accord to all men 
the right to organize themselves—work- 
ing men and business men as well, with 
the proper limitations with respect to 
safeguarding the rights of the public. I 
believe the best way to help the laboring 
man is to give him steady work and fair 
wages. That’s a better way than any 
and all of the charities.” 

Answering the question whether or not 
a distribution of wealth in the shape of 
increased wages might not be a better 
plan than the endowment of Founda- 
tions, Mr. Rockefeller stated: 

“I would be very happy to see the 
laborers gradually become owners of 
these same prosperous businesses to 
which you refer. I should be only too 
happy to surrender my holdings in part 
in any and all of the industries in which 
I am interested that the laborer might 
come in and have a representative on 
the board commensurate with his owner- 
ship, just as the other shareholders, thus 
giving them a share in the profits. 

“{ should be very glad to have them 
share the profits and feel that they 
were my partners, and thus know and 
see the ins and outs of things.” 

When asked if he had ‘any concrete 
ideas along this line, the witness replied 
that the process was “simple,” since any 
man with the proper amount of money 
could buy shares in the industry and 
thus become one of the firm, as it were. 

His nearest approach to an epigram 
was when he said: “It is a great power— 
to give. It may be equally virtuous and 
commendable to withhold.” 

He admitted that he had never read 


the grievances of the Colorado strikers, 
and when it became apparent that he 
was not in possession of any first-hand 
knowledge regarding labor conditions, he 
was excused. 

Of all the witnesses that the Commis- 
sion has yet heard, Mr. Andrew Car- 
negie was the most willing and the most 
joyous. He fairly oozed pleasure while 
on the stand, and even when the Com- 
mission attempted to excuse him he re- 
sisted on the ground that he was having 
a “wonderful time.” 

He stated that his donations to vari- 
ous purposes were $324,657,399 to date, 
and his testimony consisted largely of 
laudatory comment upon these expendi- 
tures and the joy obtained from them. 
When forced finally into a discussion of 
industrial details, he gave the most en- 
thusiastic assent to the principles of un- 
ionism, and said that he.favored collec- 
tive bargaining with all his heart. It 
was the duty of the executives, he felt, 
to look after labor, but when trouble 
came, they should take the matter up 
with the directors. 

He told of his own intimate relations 
with employees during the time of his 
active conduct of the steel company, and 
grew almost solemn when he denied re- 
sponsibility for the Homestead strike, 
claiming that he was in Scotland at the 
time, and knew nothing of the riots until 
after their occurrence. As _ evidencing 
the fact that there would have been no 
trouble had he been on the ground, Mr. 
Carnegie stated that he had received this 
cable from some of the men: “Kind Mas- 
ter, tell us what you want us to do and 
we will do it for you.” Also that a roller, 
upon his return, had exclaimed, “Oh, Mr. 
Carnegie, it wasn’t a question of dollars. 
The boys would have let you kick them, 
and they wouldn’t let another man 
stroke their hair.” 

With great unction he read the follow- 
ing as his Gospel of Wealth: 

“There is no mode of disposing of sur- 
plus wealth creditable to thoughtful and 
earnest men into whose hands it flows, 
save by using it year by year for the 
general good. This day already dawns. 

“Men may die without incurring the 
pity of their fellows, still sharers in great 
business enterprises from which their 
capital cannot be or has not been with- 
drawn, and which is left chiefly at death 
for public uses, yet the day is not far 
distant when the man who dies leaving 
behind him millions of available wealth, 
which were free for him to administer 
during life, will pass away ‘unwept, un- 
honored and unsung,’ no matter to what 
use he leaves the dross which he cannot 
take with him. Of such as these the pub- 
lic verdict will then be: ‘The man who 
dies thus rich, dies disgraced.’ ” 

At the close of his testimony he 
thanked the Commission, the newspaper 
men, the audience, and speaking directly 
to the women present, said, “I want to 
tell you that is one of the greatest tri- 
umphs of our age, the advancement of 
the position and interest of our woman- 
kind.” 


Mr. Morgan, somewhat after the man- 
ner of Mr. Carnegie, gave his testimony 
affably, almost jovially, plainly evidenc- 
ing the feeling that he did not consider 
that his various directorships gave him 
the slightest connecton with labor prob- 
lems or labor disputes. He did not know 
what “collective bargaining” meant, he 
had given no thought to wages or hours 
in industry or when children should be 
permitted to go to work; he had no 
opinion as to the causes of industrial 
unrest, and when asked if the $10 a week 
wage paid by his International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company was sufficient to 
keep a family on, he replied, “If that is 
all he can get, and he takes it, I suppose 
it is enough.” 

He said that no directorate of which 
he was a member ever paid attention to 
labor matters, leaving it entirely to the 
executive officials, but admitted that 
these same directors kept a most watch- 
ful eye on the executives in all money 
matters. He explained this by saying 
that constant changes did not occur in 
labor as in finance. 

Mr. Weinstock, one of the employer 
members of the Commission, asked if he 
could not contribute some “helpful sug- 
gestions as to such legislation as would 
be liable to establish a higher degree of 
industrial peace and a more cordial re- 
lationship between the employer on the 
one hand, and the workers on the other.”’ 

“The purpose is commendable,” Mr. 
Morgan agreed, “but it is beyond me. I 
have not enough knowledge, I have not 
enough power or capacity to grasp it 
and to suggest legislation which would 
not do more harm than good. That is 
away beyond me.” 

Commissioner O’Connell, a labor mem- 
ber, drew from Mr. Morgan the admis- 
sion that the workers had the same right 
as capital to organize and on the 
strength of this admission, asked why it 
was that the directors of the United 
Steel Corporation, of which Mr. Morgan 
is a member, had adopted a resolution 
directing the executives not to treat with 
organized labor. 

“T do not know,” smiled Mr. Morgan, 
“vou will have to ask the officers of the 
company about that.” 

Morris Hillquit, the Socialist spokes- 
man, lost little time in entering his dis- 
sent to the Rockefeller-Carnegie claim 
that nothing but good could flow from 
the great Foundations created by men 
of huge wealth. “Nothing,” he declared, 
“ig more pregnant with menace to the 
progress and democracy of this country 
than a subsidized education.” 

He called the Rockefeller investigation 
into the causes of industrial unrest “one 
of the most arrogant challenges ever is- 
sued by an individual against the govern- 
ment and the people.” 

Mr. Hillquit pointed out that Mr. 
Rockefeller, while retired from business 
for fifteen years, still receives an in- 
come from his industries equal to the 
amount that 200,000 active workers earn 
by their toil. 

John Mitchell, formerly president of 
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the United Mine Workers was strong in 
the insistence that “there can be no 
permanent industrial peace, nor should 
there be, unless that peace is based upon 
industrial righteousness. “Workingmen,” 
he said, “cannot be denied the right to 
organize and on this, I think, depends 
their contentment and happiness. The 
industrial discontent is not necessarily 
an evil, but it must be a healthy, con- 
structive discontent. It must be a con- 
structive desire for better things, better 
homes, and a gradual improvement in 
the conditions of life and labor. This 
discontent among the disorganized too 
often shows itself in acts of rebellion and 
industrial revolution.” 

Mr. Mitchell cited instances to prove 
that deaths and accidents were far more 
common in unorganized industries than 
in organized, and insisted that peace, 
greater prosperity and increased pro- 
ductivity would result from regular and 
official conferences between the execu- 
tive officials of an industry and the ex- 
ecutive officials of organized labor. 

George W. Kirchwey, formerly dean of 
the Columbia Law School, exploded a 
small bombshell when he said that he 
thought the Rockefeller Foundations un- 
constitutional by reason of the fact that 
the bill creating it failed to recite its 
purpose in the title. 

Edward P. Costigan, of Denver, a 
leader in the progressivist movement in 
Colorado, and likewise counsel for the 
United Mine Workers in the various in- 
vestigations, was the most important 
witness of the week in po'nt of con- 
tributing first-hand causes of industrial 
unrest. He told of the feudalism of the 
mining camps, the denial of political, in- 
dustrial# and economic justice to the 


workers, the bitter resentment aroused 
by the refusal of the operators to obey 
the laws of the state, and the state of 


-mind engendered in the workers when 


they saw the mine guards in the militia, 
and learned that they were still drawing 
pay from the coal companies while wear- 
ing uniforms. 

The Rockefeller investigation into in- 
dustrial unrest, as he saw it, was nothing 
more than an attempt to throw dust 
into the public eye, for behind its crea- 
tion, he said, were ten years of stubborn 
refusal to consider the conditions of the 
Rockefeller workers or to hear their 
grievances. 

The dramatic feature of the week was 
the testimony of Mrs. Mary Petrucci, 
whose three little ones died at Ludlow, 
and Mrs. Margaret Dominiski, who 
saved her children by putting them in 
the greai well near the pumping station. 
In view of the fact that the coal opera- 
tors have insisted that the striking min- 
ers were “lawless, savage peasants from 
South-eastern Europe,” there was sur- 
prise when Mrs. Petrucci stated that she 
had been born in Hastings, Colorado, 
and that her father had been a natural- 
ized American citizen, as was her hus- 
band. 

They told their stories simply and 
straightforwardly, their evident nervous- 
ness robbing them of every emotional 
effect. The two women joined in deny- 
ing that the colonists were contemplat- 
ing any attack upon the militia, telling 
how the Greeks were still dancing and 
singing when the bombardment com- 
menced, the women of the camp busy 
with breakfast preparations and many 
of the children still in bed. 

Mrs. Dominiski told how, peering out 


of the shed in which she had taken 
shelter after finding room for the chil- 
dren in the crowded well, she saw soldiers 
setting fire to the tents with torches 
that looked like brooms soaked in oil. 
Mrs. Petrucci, when her tent commenced 
to blaze, started with her three children 
to the pumping station, but when the 
soldiers shouted at her, and shot at her, 
she doubled back and took refuge in a 
cellar room that had been used by such 
women of the camp as were about to 
become mothers. When the tent blazed, 
the canvas became a blanket that filled 
the cellar with poisonous smoke, shutting 
out all air. Two women and eleven 
children died in the place, and Mrs. 
Petrucci, recovering consciousness in the 
early morning, staggered forth in a de- 
lirium that kept her in ignorance of her 
children’s fate until nine days later. 

They told of their lives in the coal 
camps—dull, dreary days unrelieved by 
amusement of any kind—the absence of 
churches and meeting halls—the pleni- 
tude of saloons that dragged at the men 
—of the high prices charged by the com- 
pany stores, and how, until discovery, 
they would sneak out trunks to Trini- 
dad, and bring them back filled with 
provisions. Both agreed that the tents 
on the mountain side, even with all their 
hardships, were far preferable to the 
houses of the camps, for in the colony 
they were free to laugh, to visit and to 
be without the constant espionage of the 
company’s spies. 

The one time that Mrs. Petrucci let 
tears come into her eyes—this girl of 
24 who had lost three children by fire 
and smoke, and a fourth by sickness and 
exposure—was when she said, “My boy 
would have been five yesterday.” 


Newspapers and War 


REAL disappointment in this war 

has been the poor showing that our 

press has made. I speak generally. 
Of course there are many exceptions. It 
is all very well to complain of the cen- 
sorship, but so far as the censorship af- 
fects us in England the press has missed 
the point that what people who are over- 
whelmed by the imminent facts of life 
really want is not news but inspiration. 
The press alone is responsible for the 
petty spite, the unworthy ridicule, and 
the idle boastfulness which has been 
served up on our breakfast tables for 
five weary months. It does not represent 
the people of this country, for the com- 
monplace man in the street has springs 
of nobility which the editors have failed 
to discover, and the anties of superficial 
self-satisfaction indulged in by our press 
bear no relation whatever to the slowly 
accumulating reserve of determination 
which characterizes our people. We 
thought that our enterprise was rather 
a dashing piece of gallantry at the be- 
ginning—and at that time our press, 
though poor, represented our feelings 
fairly well; but the press has failed to 
follow the people into the infinitely 


By a Member of the British Foreign Office 


nobler attitude of today, when our hearts 
are as grey as our skies, and yet as 
dumbly faithful to the hope of 
spring. 

Perhaps I exaggerate the attitude of 
our people, but an appeal to them on 
these lines in the press and on the plat- 
form would shake the earth. You can- 
not move people to accept wounds and 
death by scrawling the Kaiser’s mous- 
tache tips over the pages of illustrated 
and comic papers. Not that induce- 
ment is needed at present. 

I am more and more coming to feel 
that the press is the greatest problem 
which we have to face in years to come. 
Its claim to voice public opinion is un- 
true, because it really only succeeds in 
voicing the upper thoughts of our un- 
guarded moments. The deeper springs 
of action on which the existence of so- 
ciety depends remain unvoiced and un- 
encouraged. 

I speak of course only of the English 
press. Your American press, so far as 
I have seen it lately, has been too kind 
to us for me to dare to criticize it. But 
I think perhaps you made a mistake at 
the beginning of the war in translating 


our very human actions into terms of 
theory. We are not fighting for “democ- 
racy”—to which an unsatisfactorily mis- 
cellaneous number of meanings are apt 
to be attached. We are fightigg—and 
are fighting—for England—for some- 
thing which is bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh. And so I fear your 
press helped ours to adopt a Pharisaism 
which is really foreign to the thoughts 
of our people. Democracy in some of its 
meanings is indeed implied in what we 
know of England. But the United 
States, with all its kindness, should, in 
the interests of truth, not forget that we 
are acting among conditions which we 
have fe't all our lives, and that the dis- 
tance and the aloftness of Americans 
from European politics forces them to 
analize and marshall the issues in a way 
which—whether flattering or not to our 
cause—is not really representative of 
our thoughts and motives. Perhaps the 
greatest result of this war on your re- 
lations with us will be found in the al- 
most ubiquitous work of Americans in 
Europe—work which has brought them 
into our lives in personal ways too in- 
timate for expression. 
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Acting Shop 


HERE has always been much more 

shop in the theatre than in any of 
the other arts. One can scarcely remem- 
ber a time from the days of Sheridan’s 
Critic to this present season when there 
have not been plays of the stage. 
Peg Woffington, Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur, and in more recent years, 
Clyde Fitch’s Frederick Lemaitre 
and Pinero’s Trelawney of the 
Wells are only a few of many 
popular plays of the stage and 
stage folk. Trelawney had a scene 
in an actor’s boarding house and 
one on the stage of a theatre at re- 
hearsal, but in other plays there 
was scarcely more of the other side 
of the footlights than a few ref- 
erences to the greenroom. In this 
present season, the shop play has 
come to be an obsession. We saw 
the tendency early in a failure 
called My Lady’s Boudoir. The Big 
Idea contained still more of the 
theatre and the mechanics of play- 
writing. Then came Mr. Cohan’s 
Broadway which is replete with 
references to things behind the 
proscenium and the personalities of 
the players. Unless one has seen 
most of the plays on Broadway, a great 
deal of the dialogue will be incomprehen- 
sible. And lastly, there is Mr. James 
Forbes’ comedy, frankly called The Show 
Shop. This play by the author of The 
Chorus Lady has much genuine humor, 
both of dialogue and characterization; 
in fact, it is most effective entertainment. 
But the most theatrical part of the per- 
formances is by all means the least 
effective. The long third act in 
which a play is rehearsed and then 
given before a supposed first-night 
audience affords the few dull mo- 
ments that the comedy contains. 
Mr. B. Iden Payne’s carefully 
crude production of Sheridan’s 
The Critic at the Princess Theatre 
brought to mind how little the 
writers of the shop plays of this 
season have added to what may 
be termed the model for this kind 
of writing. Some of the reviewers 
have since taken Sheridan’s bur- —“ 
lesque as a defense for 
Mr. Forbes’ third act of 
The Show Shop. Of 
course the two are dis- 
similar. The characters 
in The Show Shop have 
been carefully built up 
through two acts of 
genuine dramatic inter- 
est. As for Tilburina 
and her Spanish lover, 
we know nothing about 
them till Mr. Puff 
brings them on the stage 
at his rehearsal. And 
not even Mr. Puff, the 
first of the press 
agents, tells us anything 
about their private 
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Stage Drift 


By KARL SCHMIDT 


Bandages for the Drama 


S the audience filed into the theatre 
on the first night of Edward Kno- 
blauch’s play Marie-Odile, there was 
much wonderment as to profusion of 
burlap. The theatre curtain, the pro- 





~~ 


scenium arch, and the two front boxes 
in the second tier were swathed in 
bandages of ordinary yellow burlap. On 
each side of the proscenium was a single 
palm leaf tied to the burlap with a white 
ribbon. To the ordinary observer, all 


this meant was to make a bundlesome af- 
fair of the drop curtain, and to make 
the two upper boxes protrude more than 


o plays Bettina Dean wn James 
Forbes’ amusing comedy “The Show Shop” 


ordinarily. But this was meant to 
mean much more. Mr. Louis V. De 
Foe, writing in the New York World, 
says: 

To create the exact feeling for the play 
Mr. Belasco used, but did not make ex- 
aggerated artistic pretense of them, some 
of the devices that form the cate- 
chism of the so-called modern move- 
ment in stage decoration. He dis- 
carded the use of footlights—which 
he has done at intervals during the 
last twenty years when the artistic 
needs of his productions have de- 
manded it. The lighting effects #ete 
secured from above the proscenium. 
To avoid any note which might jar 
upon a religious play, he concealed 
with brown coverings the decora- 
tions of his auditorium contiguous 
to his stage. The odor of sanctity, 
so to speak, of his convent picture 
was complete. 


This burlap may give the odor 
of sanctity, but how? How does 
yellow burlap and a palm leaf tied 
with a white ribbon make a “con- 
vent picture’? Mr. Belasco is 
trained in the theatre, and surely 
should know that the way to make 
an audience forget proscenium 
arches is by making them concen- 
trate their attention upon what is 
happening on the stage. 


Jones Comes Back 


OR many years, Henry Arthur Jones 

occupied a position of prominence in 
the English speaking theatre. Then fol- 
lowed a period in which several failures, 
such as Lydia Gilmore and We Can't Be 
So Bad As All That—a title that gave 
the captious critics their chance 






























O. P. Heggie as M. Leonard Botal, and Lillah McCarthy as Catherine in 
life. Anatole France’s “The Man who 


Married a Dumb Wife” 


-—! seemed to show that the play- 
wright who had fashioned the 
brilliant pyrotechnics of Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense had lost his skill. 
‘This season, however, Mr. Jones 
has in three instances proved that 
he still possesses his former sense 
of theatrical values. The one act 
play, The Goal, done at the 
Princess Theatre was the least 
successful. Mary Goes First was 
a delightful satire upon certain 
phases of English provincial life. 
This play is said to have been 
written especially for Marie 
Tempest who acted the leading 
part both in this country and in 
England. It is a rare in- 
stance of thoroughly 
good dramatic tailoring. 
The Lie, which Mar- 
garet Illington is play- 
ing, resembles in style 
Mrs. Dane’s Defense 
and The Hypocrites. The 
emotional scene in which 
the self sacrificing wo- 
man learns of her sister’s 
unworthiness is the sort 
of dramatic writing that 
is always -effective in 
the theatre, no matter 
how fashions in. plays 
may change. 
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Pen and Inklings 


By OLIVER HERFORD 







A VALENTINE 





TO CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


On the occasion of his From a drawing by 


accession to the editorial James Montgomery 








throne of McClure’s Flagg. 
magazine. 
Fill up the cup and ink it down— 
Ink heartily! 
King Carolus of Hanson Towne, 
Who lately laid his sceptre down, 
Now wears a whole-size larger crown, 
Take it from me. 
Hail Rex Scribarum! Under your Advice is dear at any price, 
? New captaincy Even when free. 
al Good fortune shall attend McClure, But, verbum sap; let this suffice 
A And dullards deaf unto its lure (You will not have to ask it twice) 
P ) Shall with each passing month grow few’r, If you should ever need advice, 
if > Take it from me. Take it from me. 


Nor ever turn a frowning face 
On poetry, 
Save when there yawns a vacant place 
Upon the page—when in such case 
You need a verse to fill the place 
Take it from ME! 
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ee LWAYS as I stood face to face 
A with this Grand Old Man on 
leaving and looked into his 
slate-colored eyes, so like those of an 
eagle, I experienced a certain uneasy 
feeling, in spite of his gracious courtesy, 
of how like to a beautiful bird of prey this 
old man was: with the piercing cruel eyes 
belying the tender courteous smile, and 
how, relentless as an eagle, men like this 
had always struck and torn their vic- 
tims. But to me personally he always 
showed the marvellous charm of manner 
which sent me away feeling that I was 
at least a compelling force in the great 
game of politics and worthy of the place 
I held.” 

This is an impression of Gladstone by 
Katharine O’Shea, at the time when she 
was acting as intermediary between the 
English statesman and Parnell, her lover; 
neither of whom would trust the other 
to the extent of a personal interview. 
Gladstone made use of Mrs. O’Shea’s 
services in the manner described, and 
recognized perfectly her relation to Par- 
nell; but when the disclosure and scan- 
dal came which wrecked Parnell’s career, 
the ancient echoes of which still linger 
in the memory—Gladstone flung up his 
hands in horror and turned from the sin- 
ners. It was a world-interesting story— 
and now in her old age Katharine O’Shea, 
long the widow of Parnell, has written 
her account of it, with great frankness 
and feeling. (Charles Stewart Parnell— 
His Love Story and Political Life—G. 
H. Doran Co.) 

Mrs. Parnell wrote her story, she says, 
because of an attack on Parnell’s mem- 
ory by “one of his erstwhile followers.” 
Mr. O’Brien represented Parnell as 
“rather the victim than the destroyer of 
a happy home.” This was resented pub- 
licly also by the son of Captain O’Shea, 
who wanted his father’s memory cleared 
too. 

But we cannot say that Mrs. Parnell’s 
book does much for the memory of Cap- 
tain O'Shea. This, perhaps, was hardly 
to be expected, in the circumstances. 
Women are notoriously faithful creatures 
—so much so, that when one love-rela- 
tion has been superceded by another, the 
first disappears absolutely and leaves 
not a wrack behind—except the “cold 
hatred” which the wife of Captain 
O’Shea felt for him after she loved Par- 
nell. 

In her account of her life, Willie 
O’Shea presents anything but a noble 
appearance. Here is a slight sketch of 
him in early days: 

“T had been so much the companion 
of older men than he that I was pleased 
with his youthful looks and vivacity. 
His dress pleased me also . .. @ 
brown-velvet coat, cut rather fully, seal- 
skin waistcoat, black-and-white check 
trousers, and an enormous carbuncle and 
diamond pin in his curiously folded scarf.” 

O’Shea was a smart young officer, a 
great horseman and a dandy. His mar- 
riage was an affair of propinquity and 
calf-love. A few years, and the birth of 
several children and this marriage was 
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ooks and Men 


By NEITH BOYCE 


practically ended. The young people 
lived mostly apart, meeting sometimes 
to give political dinners, for O’Shea was 
ambitious. Katharine seems to have 
drifted—drifted into her marriage, 
drifted on in it—until Parnell took pos- 
session of her. 

Here at least was a man. A woman 
like Katharine O’Shea was incapable 
probably of the least wish of resisting 
such a man, or the love he inspired in 
her. He gave meaning, purpose, passion, 
devotion to her life. She completely 
identified herself with Parnell, and 
ignored the outside world. So she prints 
here his letters to her—letters most in- 
timate, written never to be seen by any- 
one but her—and, enclosed with these, 
formal letters, meant to be seen by the 
husband and put him off the track. 
Stolen meetings—secret addresses—all 
the shifts of a double relation—are here 
exposed, with perfect simplicity. O’Shea 
believed Parnell’s child to be his own. 
At the same time, Parnell lived when in 
England, at Mrs. O’Shea’s house. The 
husband seems to have been as simple 
as the wife. 

Parnell was not an Irishman, but 
born in Ireland of an _ English 
father and an American mother. Perhaps 
this explains his whole-hearted devotion 
to Ireland, and the devotion to him of 
the Irish people. “Ireland’s uncrowned 
king,” however, had no illusions as to 
the nature of his kingdom or his power. 
This account of his political activities 
shows him as almost impersonal—fight- 
ing hard in Ireland’s cause, but in his 
heart indifferent to the people’s praise 
or blame. Like every great popular 
leader, he knew that at any moment the 
people he fought for might turn and 
rend him. 

He was a powerful personality, a ro- 
mantic figure. His actual power, his real 
disinterested service, the wild storms of 
feeling amidst which he lived, his per- 
sonal danger—all that made him a popu- 
lar hero, made him more than a man in 
the imagination of the woman he loved, 
and gave her love the quality of adora- 
tion. 

And she seems to have worked for 
him as single-heartedly, as devotedly, as 
he worked for Ireland. She disclaims any 
interest in politics, apart from him. In 
his behalf she showed ability and cour- 
age. She wanted nothing except his love 
and of that she was deeply proud. 

Her life with Parnell had the sunlight 
of this ardent love, but it had deep 
shadows. Her child, born while Parnell 
was in prison, died in infaney. Captain 
O’Shea was extremely annoying, while 
using her aid to the utmost—and Par- 
nell’s also—in his political ambitions. 
When the storm of publicity broke she 
was attacked, abused, lampooned, as the 
light-o’-love that had seduced Parnell 
from his work for Ireland and ruined 
his leadership. And then she saw him, 
always in frail health, dying before her 
eyes, and after eleven years of life to- 
gether, he was taken from her. 

Altogether, the world would say, per- 


haps, that she paid sufficiently for her 
sin—or her happiness. And she has said 
that no price was too great to pay for 
that happiness. This is what Parnell 
said to her when Gladstone and the Irish 
Party turned their backs on him: 

“Put away all fear and regret for my 
public life. I have given and will give Ire- 
land what is in me to give. That I have 
vowed to her, but my private life shall 
never belong to any country, but to one 
woman. There will be a howl, but it will 
be the howling of hypocrites; not alto- 
gether for some of these Irish fools are 
genuine in their belief that forms and 
creeds can govern life and men; _per- 
haps they are right, so far as they ex- 
perience life. But I am not as they, for 
they are among the world’s children. I 
am a man, and I have told these children 
what they want and they clamor for it. 
If they will let me, I will get it for them. 
But if they turn from me, my Queen, it 
matters not at all in the end. What the 
ultimate government of Ireland will be 
is settled, and it will be so, and what 
my share in the work has been and is to 
be, also. I do wish you would stop fret- 
ting about me. We know nothing of how 
or why, but only that we love one an- 
other, and that through all the ages is 
the one fact that cannot be forgotten or 
put aside by us.” 


The “Letters of Feodor Dostoevsky” 
have just been published. (MacMillan.) 

Dostoevsky suffered all the penalties 
of genius—all, without exception, even 
to having his private letters printed 
after his death. For, no matter what the 
public interest in these letters may be, 
printing them is an unfair advantage to 
take of a dead man. Dostoevsky wrote 
no “literary” letters. “Only apothecaries 
write letters,” he remarks, and again “I 
dislike Madame de Sevigne for one thing 
especially—that she wrote much too 
good letters.” He cautions his corre- 
spondents: “Show this letter to no one 
—no one” and here they are in print! 

Now we all may follow the painful 
progress, the long agony, of that life. 
If we take the letters literally, we must 
believe that Dostoevsky’s life was all suf- 
fering. Always in bad health, an epileptic, 
always in dire straits for money, for 
many years an exile—what pitiful com- 
plaints these letters voice. The poor 
man is almost always peevish—and no 
wonder! 

Dostoevsky as a student and a young 
writer was driven by poverty. At the 
age of twenty-eight he was convicted, 
with a group to which he belonged, of 
reading and circulating radical literature. 
He writes from prison: 

“Today, the 22nd of December, 1849, 
we were all taken to Semjonovsky 
Square. Then the death-sentence was 
read to us, we were given the Cross to 
kiss, the dagger was broken over our 
heads, and our funeral toilet (white 
shirts) was made. Then three of us were 
put standing before the palisades for 
the execution of the death-sentence. I 
was sixth in the row Finally, 
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retreat was sounded, those who were 
bound to the palisades were brought 
back, and it was read to us that His Im- 
perial Majesty granted us our lives. 
Then the final sentences were recited.” 

Dostoevsky was sentenced to hard 
labor in the Siberian prisons. In irons, 
in the dead of winter, he was transported 
from St. Petersburg to Siberia. There 
he spent ten years in conditions of mis- 
ery which are too well known to need 
describing; struggling to keep his sanity, 
begging piteously for books and for op- 
portunity to write. When he had been 
seven years in Siberia, he sent a letter 
to General Totleben, requesting his in- 
tervention with the Tsar—recanting his 
past “errors”; humbly promising sub- 
mission—begging for mercy. Perhaps it 
is not fair to judge a man under torture, 
as Dostoevsky must have been in those 
conditions of life. But certainly this is 
a miserable letter and is one of the 
things that ought not to be printed— 
always providing there are any such 
things, of course. However, the letter 
achieved its object. Dostoevsky was re- 
lieved gradually and finally freed. From 
that time on he lived mostly outside of 
Russia, on account of his health and 
money-troubles; working and producing 
steadily, in spite of ill-health. At the 
age of forty-five he published his great 
book Crime and Punishment; two years 
later, The Idiot; then years later The 
Brothers Karamazoz. Many lesser works 
filled up the intervals. 

These three novels put Dostoevsky in 
the first rank of Russian writers, which 
means, to those who love the Russian 
spirit, first in the world. They are 
strange, moving, living books—concen- 
trated, packed, vivid, convincing—fruit 
of a tortured body, a strenuous soul, 
written, as Tolstoy said, “from the heart.” 
They give a strange picture of life—vio- 
lent, sombre, sweet, bad, sad and mad— 
in short, life. 

And now to quote some things from 
the letters, which perhaps, after all, 
justify their publication—for the dead 
man probably doesn’t care what be- 
comes of his literary or other remains, 
while we surely are entitled to rifle his 
waste-basket or corpse in the interest of 
our thirst after Truth! 

“For almost five years I have been 
constantly under surveillance, or with 
several other people, and not one hour 
alone with myself. To be alone is a 
natural need, like eating and drinking; 
for in that kind of concentrated com- 
munism one becomes a whole-hearted 
enemy of mankind. The constant com- 
panionship of others works like poison 
or plague; and from that unendurable 
martyrdom I most suffered in the last 
four years. There were moments in 
which I hated every man, whether good 
or evil, and regarded him as a thief who, 
unpunished, was robbing me of life.” 

“T have read your letter through, but 
fail to understand the most essential 


part of it. I mean about patriotism, 
the Russian Idea, the sense of duty, na- 
tional honor, and all those things of 
which you speak with such enthusiasm. 
But, my friend! were you ever any 
different? For I was always inspired by 
those very emotions and convictions. 
Russia, Duty, Honor? Why, I always 
was Russian through and through, and 
I say it most decidedly. What then is 
“new” about the movement which is be- 
coming perceptible around you 

I wholly share your patriotic emotion, 
your efforts toward the moral emancipa- 
tion of the Slav. It is there that Rus- 
sia’s mission lies—our noble mighty Rus- 
sia, our holy mother Yes, in- 
deed I do share your idea that in Rus- 
sia Europe will find her final account; it 
is Russia’s true mission.” 

“You write of literature—for a year. 
I’ve hardly read anything else. I’ll give 
you my impressions, such as they are: 
Turgenev pleases me best; it is only a 
pity that he’s so often unequal to his 
great talent. Leo Toistoy I like very 
well, but- I have an idea that he won’t 
do much (perhaps I’m mistaken, how- 
ever). Our literary ladies write like 
other literary ladies, that is, cleverly, 
neatly, and with much fluency of expres- 
sion. Tell me, please, why a woman- 
writer is almost never a serious literary 
artist? Even the undoubtedly colossal 
artist, George Sand, often spoilt herself 
by her purely feminine traits. 

“IT won’t write the novel Crime and 
Punishment till I’ve got out of Siberia. 
: The motive of this book is most 
excellent, the principal figure is new and 
has never yet been done. But as today 
in Russia such a figure frequently 
emerges in actual life (so I conclude 
from the new movements and ideas of 
which everyone seems full) I feel sure 
I shall succeed in enriching my novel, 
after my return, with fresh observa- 
tions. One ought not to hurry, my 
friend; one must try to do nothing but 
what is good. Believe me, in all 
things labor is necessary—gigantic labor. 
Believe me, that a graceful fleet poem of 
Pushkin’s, consisting of but a few lives, 
is so graceful and so fleet simply because 
the poet has worked long at it and al- 
tered much. Gogol wrote at his 
Dead Souls for eight years. I, for 
example, write down every scene at once, 
just as it first comes to me, and re- 
joice in it; then I work at it for months 
and years.” 

“How can people endure this living 
abroad? By God, without home, life is 
torture! I can understand going abroad 
for six months, or even a year. But to 
travel, as*I do, without even guessing 
when one will get home again, is very 
bad and grievous. The mere thought of 
it is hard to bear. I need Russia for my 
work, for my life. I am like a fish out 
of water—I lose all my energies, all my 
faculties.” 

“We left tedious Berlin as soon as we 


Mr. Patten Sues 


could for the tiresome Germans made me 
nervous and irascible, so that I had to 
take refuge in the Russian baths) and 
went to Dresden In Dresden or 
another town—everywhere, in foreign 
lands, I feel like a slice cut from the loaf 

The Germans got on my nerves; 
and our Russian ways of living, the life 
of the upper classes, the faith in Europe 
and civilization, in which those upper 
classes are steeped—all that goe on my 
nerves also. 

“T kept putting off my visit to him 
(Turgenev) but eventually I had to call. 
I went about noon and found him at 
breakfast. I’ll tell you frankly—I never 
really liked that man. The worst of it 
is that since 1857 I’ve owed him 50 dol- 
lars which even today I haven’t yet paid 
back! I can’t stand the aristocratic and 
pharasaical way he embraces one and 
offers his cheek to be kissed. He puts 
on monstrous airs; but my bitterest 
complaint against him is his book Smoke. 
He told me himself that the leading idea 
in that book is this: ‘If Russia were de- 
stroyed by an earthquake and vanished 
from the globe it wculd mean no loss to 
humanity—it would not even be noticed.’ 
: Amongst other things he told 
me that we are bound to crawl in the 
dust before the Germans and that 
all attempts to create an independent 
Russian culture are but folly and pig- 
headedness. 

“The idea of the book The Idiot is 

the representation of a truly 
perfect and noble man. And this is 
more difficult than anything else in the 
world, particularly nowadays .. . 
The beautiful is the ideal, but ideals 
with us, as in civilized Europe, have long 
been wavering. There is in the world 
only one figure of absolute beauty— 
Christ. I will only say further 
that of all the noble figures in Christian 
literature, I reckon Don Quixote as the 
most perfect. But Don Quixote is noble 
only by being at the same time comic. 
And Dickens’ Pickwickians (they are 
certainly much weaker than Don Quix- 
ote, but still it’s a powerful work) are 
comic, and this it is which gives them 
their great value. The reader feels sym- 
pathy and compassion with the Beauti- 
ful, derided and unconscious of its own 
worth.” 


Yes, there are many interesting things 
in these letters. But as is generally the 
case of an artist, all the best and strong- 
est of Dostoevsky went into his creative 
work. What is left over is only a scrap 
here and there, and really adds nothing. 
It would be well, perhaps, if we could 
know an artist only through his work, 
for that gives us his true self. 

And yet there are exceptions. We re- 
call, for example, the beautiful letters of 
Van Gogle, the painter, who was all his 
life, like Dostoevsky, poor and sick— 
but though artists are much the same, 
men are different! 


Can $200,000 be extracted from Harper’s WEEKLY? Some interesting things concerning WINE or CaRDUI, 
Mr. Patten, and the latter’s connection with the Methodist Episcopal Church, will be told next week. 
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California’s Sporting Plums 


OR perhaps the greatest variety 
and the highest class of amateur 
sport (excepting, of course, the 
usual Eastern championships) one must 
journey to the Pacific Coast this year. 
It is California’s great sporting year and 
that hustling state is planning to make 
the most of it. Especially interesting 
will be the polo and golf. Of course 
many of the great events 
are immediately connect- 
ed with the Panama-Pa- 
cific Exposition, but even 
before that is in full 
swing California will be 
taking care of a heavy 
invasion of golfers and 
polo players. Unless some 
unforseen obstacle arises 
there will be international 
matches between an 
American team and the 
famous Traill family 
from the Argentine, men who have 


already made names for themselves 
against the best British and Irish 
fours, and matches with a_ picked 


Hawaiian team which I suspect will be 
very nearly as well mounted as any 
four we can put in the field. It will be 
remembered that the Eastern team that 
lost the International Challenge Cup had 
already begun to draw upon Hawaii for 
ponies, and that “Carry the News,” said 
by Harry Payne Whitney to be the best 
polo pony he had ever seen, came from 
that quarter. 


Tour for Argentine Team 


Efforts are being made to keep the 
Argentine team in this country after 
the California tournaments are con- 
cluded and bring them East to play at 
Meadow Brook where they should draw 
a big crowd. There is no more spectac- 
ular game in the list than polo and there 
are now probably ten men who see the 
games intelligently to one five years ago. 
That of course, is one of the fruits of 
the international matches. Most Cali- 
fornians, I think, understand the game 
fairly well, and the proposed interna- 
tionals on the Coast ought to prove as 
popular as the track and field meet or 
the other games planned for the Ex- 
position. Already Cooperstown has had 
a team in action on the Coronado polo 
field, a team led by Malcolm Stevenson 
and reinforced by such excellent mallet 
wielders as Lee Harrison and C. P. 
Beadleston. Midwick has been bearing 
the brunt of the first line of the Eastern 
invasion without the services of its cap- 
tain, Carleton Burke, who has been 
through a seige of illness, but with men 
like Hugh Drury, the hard-hitting Eng- 
lishman, and Le Boutillier in action. 
Max Fleishman, who plays No. 3 on the 
strong Cincinnati team, is one of the 
early arrivals on the Coast, accompanied 
by a large string of excellent mounts. 
It is his first appearance so far from 
home. The teams that already have 
been playing at Coronado are fairly high 
handicap, Cooperstown being chalked 


By HERBERT REED 


up at 17 goals, Midwick at 15. It is 
possible that Cameron Forbes will get 
together a team made up of two civil- 
ians and two Army players to make the 
trip to the Coast. He has kept his fine 
string of ponies together, and while 
much absorbed in business has been lim: 
bering up at Myopia. From among these 
men and such others as get into first- 





Heinrich Schmidt, who carried Hilton to 

the nineteenth hole in the British open 

championship. An entrant to Santa 

Barbara Country Club’s coming invita- 
tion tournament 


class trim in the course of the prelimin- 
ary games it is planned to select a team 
to meet the Argentine quartet. And it 
will have to show a high order of team 
work if it is to win. 


Traill a High-Class Player 


J. A. E. Traill will be remembered by 
those who went to Phipps Field and 
Piping Rock last year for the prelimin- 
ary matches in which members of Lord 
Wimborne’s challengers and the Meadow 
Brook defenders took part. He had lit- 
tle chance of making the challenging 
team because he was unaccustomed to 
Lord Wimborne’s ponies and had none 
of his own with him, but he showed 
enough to let Americans know that he 
was a great hitter and a thorough, all- 


round player. For many years before 
the Englishmen took up a more nearly 
American style of play the Argentine 
players had been working out a some- 
what new form of game for themselves. 
Like the Americans, they were origin- 
ators. They were not satisfied with the 
close melee and the dribbling and short 
passing game, but went in for a free 
and daring type of game closely 
akin to that played by the 
Meadow’ Brook international 
four. Furthermore, they had 
been breeding and training ponies 
for a good many years, and had 
had plenty of international com- 
petition at Ranelagh, Hurling- 
ham, and Dublin, where the visi- 
tors were dangerous on the field 
and popular off it. They are ex- 
cellent horsemen, can bring along 
a fine string of handy mounts, 
and are well up in the theory of 
the game as well as the practice. 


Golfing on the Coast 


In the meantime California has the 
best of golfing to offer. Practically 
every club has set a date for an invita- 
tion tournament and these tournaments 
have already attracted first-class en- 
tries from the East and Middle West. 
Even the Santa Barbara Country Club, 
which has never before thrown its course 
open to what might perhaps be called a 
popular tournament, has announced its 
first invitation tournament for March 
3-6. Harry K. Davis, Pacifie Coast 
champion, has entered, and so has Hein- 
rich Schmidt, who will be remembered 
as the “unknown” who did not qualify in 
the American champonship a couple of 
years ago, but who astonished the Eng- 
lishmen by going six rounds through the 
British affair and carrying the great 
Hilton to the nineteenth green. Young 
Schmidt has not been much in the lime- 
light since then, but I am told by good 
judges that his sudden success was no 
more freakish than was Ouimet’s, and 
that he will be heard from in years to 
come. Santa Barbara’s eighteen-hole 
course has been very carefully prepared 
for the coming tournament. The fair- 
way is of closely cropped Bermuda grass, 
and new greens have been installed. 
George Potter, of San Gabriel, who 
ought to know, says the course is now 
an excellent test of golf. 

Two other invitation tournaments 
will have been held by the time this 
issue of the WEEKLY appears—one at 
San Gabriel, the other at the New Alta- 
dena Country Club, the latter for wo- 
men golfers, who are out in force in Cali- 
fornia this year. The Annandale, Point 
Loma and Virginia tournaments follow 
in order, and then comes the big event at 
Los Angeles. Team matches will be the 
features at the Redlands tournament 
the last of March, while the great ama- 
teur exhibition tournament will be held 
by the San Francisco Golf Club April 
nineteenth and twenty-fourth. 
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The Shame of the Senate 


THE long filibuster against the Ship 

Purchase Bill has done more than 
anything in recent years to crystalize 
sentiment within the Senate for such a 
revision of its rules as to relegate to 
the limbo of other shams the privilege 
of unlimited debate on any subject. It 
is only in topsy-turvy land that the 
minority of a legislative body is able to 
defeat the will of a majority. There are 
still some Senators of the present ma- 
jority party who, with memories of the 
Force Bill, or anticipations of becoming 
a minority party again, or impressed 
with the idea that some time any one of 
them may be able to defeat a measure 
which he opposes by a long speech at a 
critical time, are unwilling to have the 
rule changed; and twice in the last few 
weeks these Senators, with the help of 
the Republican members, have tied the 
hands of the majority. But the country 
will compel a change. It wants to see 
business done, and the present system, 
even with continuous sessions of Con- 
gress, is a fatal obstacle to the passage 
of beneficial legislation. The Senate is 
perhaps not conscious yet of the spec- 
tacle it has made of itself. Consider how 
its dignity is lowered when  Sena- 
tors like Root and Lodge demean them- 
selves by dodging in and out of the cloak 
room, answering to their names to make 
a quorum and then avoiding the vote on 
the roll call. We doubt whether Senator 
Root is proud of having resorted to the 
parliamentary trick of voting in the af- 
firmative in order to move a reconsider- 
ation and thus demand a roll call, with 
more delay. Then consider the puerility 
of Senator Smoot’s speech of eleven and 
a half hours, droning away through the 
night, the presiding officer declaring when 
a point of order was made that the Sen- 
ator should not rest on the arm of his 
chair as that amounted to his taking 
his seat. 

The people had their way with the 
Senate in forcing it by the necessary 
two-thirds vote to send down the amend- 
ment to the Constitution for the popular 
election of Senators. 


Walsh Versus Root 


THE reader is asked to note the fact 

that the people of Montana sent a 
considerable man to the Senate when 
they chose Thomas J. Walsh. With the 
retirement of Root he will probably en- 
joy Root’s reputation as that of the 
ablest lawyer in the Senate. During 
Root’s speech on the Ship Purchase Bill, 
Walsh floored the former Secretary of 
State by asking him how it happened 
that the delegates to the London Con- 
ference, appointed by Secretary Root, 
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had not upheld the immemorial conten- 
tion of the United States as to the right 
of a neutral to buy vessels of commerce 
from a belligerent when there was no 
question as to the good faith of the 


transfer. The Senator from New York 
endeavored to explain that the comm’s- 
sioners from the United States were in- 
structed to present the naval code and 
some conclusions of the War College. 
But the record is plain in the views ex- 
pressed in the memoranda of the vari- 
ous powers, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Spain, France, Great Britain, and the 
others; and “the United States of Ameri- 
ca, nothing.” This contention was on the 
presumption that Great Britain has 
changed her views and that the con- 
clusions of the London Conference were 
a compromise with the views of France, 
Germany and Russia. But Senator 
Walsh brought out the interesting fact 
that Great Britain expressly held that 
its former doctrine on this subject was 
embodied in the conclusions of the Lon- 
don Conference. The real point at issue 
involving the transfer of the flag of a 
belligerent ship, interned, to the flag of 
a neutral power, other conditions being 
met, is whether such a transfer involves 
an escape for the ship transferred from 
“the consequences to which an enemy 
vessel as such is exposed.” Capture has 
already been avoided by the fact that 
the vessel has been interned. The con- 
tention is already an historic one, Cush- 
ing, Marcy, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States having decided the 
question. Or to quote from Senator 
Walsh, we have hitherto maintained “not 
only for ourselves but as well for the 
neutral nations of the world, an ines- 
timable right which the distinguished 
Senator from New York now tells us 
that in an unguarded moment, under 
his direction as Secretary of State, we 
surrendered without a battle even of 
words, and surrendered practically in 
favor of a principle, to use the language 
of Mr. Cushing, ‘rejected by the most 
authoritative writers on the public law 
of Europe.’ ” 


There Were Seven 


EVEN Democrats voted with the Re- 

publicans, La Follette voting with 
the other Democrats, on the question 
whether the proposal to recommit the 
Ship Purchase Bill should be tabled, the 
vote thus standing, ayes 42, nays 44. 
The President probably made a mistake 
in his message to Congress, urging the 
enactment of this measure, in mention- 
ing the fact that the plan was to with- 
draw from the operation of the ships 
purchased under the bill when the lines 
became profitable for private enterprise. 
This perhaps cost the measure the votes 





of three or four Republican Progressives, 
though the bill as presented to the Sen- 
ate contained no such suggestion. The 
proposition advocated by a few Demo- 
crats absolutely opposed to Government 
ownership, giving the Government cor- 
poration power to operate the ships un- 
der a leasing system, was also opposed 
by the same Progressives. In this line- 
up, which led to temporary demoraliza- 
tion of the Democratic majority, O’Gor- 
man and Hitchcock were found as usual 
“acting with the Republicans;” Var- 
daman is endeavoring to be conspicuous 
by becoming independent; Bankhead has 
never had a progressive idea in thirty 
years or more; and Camden, who was 
elected for this session only following an 
appointment by a reactionary governor, 
followed his reactionary traditions. 
Hardwick, of Georgia, claims that he 
was elected on a personal platform op- 
posing Government ownership. The 
position of Clarke of Arkansas gave some 
surprise, though ostensibly he was in 
favor of giving up the passage of the 
Ship Purchase Bill in order to pass the 
Rural Credits Bill and other legislation. 


William Alden Smith 


ENATOR WILLIAM A. SMITH 

added to the gayety of nations by 
his filibustering speech, and incidentally 
added to his fame. He became an 
authority on shipping in the investiga- 
tion of the Titanic disaster, in which he 
inquired solicitously as to whether any of 
the crew of the Titanic might have saved 
themselves by hiding in the water-tight 
bulkheads. He kept speaking of a mys- 
terious “cable” which puzzled his audi- 
tors until it dawned upon them that he 
meant “cabal.” At the height of one of 
his perorations the Senator said, “It is 
written on one of the chancelleries of 
Victor Hugo, ‘Give up-all hope, ye that 
enter here.’”” When some one reminded 
him that Dante had something to do 
with that quotation, he replied that it 
“made no difference as they were both 
good authorities.” Senator Smith 
boasts that he entered a business career 
at a very early age as a seller of news- 
papers and that he is a self-educated 
man. In this respect he relieves our edu- 
cational system of a grave responsibility. 


The Program 


THE Democratic Senatorial program 

at this date is to push the Ship 
Purchase Bill until it is passed or de- 
feated, then take up the Rural Credits 
Bill until it is disposed of, and let the 
opposition bring on an extra sess‘on if 
it wants to delay the Appropriation Bill. 
Conservation bills must now wait an 
extra or the regular session. 
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An Appeal to Americans 


By 
The Commission for 





Relief in Belgium 





Sole Clearing House for All 
Belgium Relief 


We, as Americans, are enlisted for the 
war to save seven million men, women and 
children. It is the greatest commissary 
undertaking in the history of the world, 
and in the lexicon of America there is no 
such word as fail. 

We Need Food Supplies 
as Well as Cash 

Every penny donated to this Com- 
mission goes, without reserve, for 
the purchase of food. Money do- 
nated will be credited to your state, 
and, whenever it can be done ad- 
vantageously, spent within the 
borders of your state. We pay the 
freight from a special fund donated 
to organization and transportation. 


Railroads, express companies, 
postoffices, governors and state com- 
mittees are aiding. Our Flotilla of 
Mercy, comprising thirty-five chart- 
ered ships, is constantly carrying food 
But-Our Supplies Are Far Too 
Short 


Has Your State Sent a Ship to Belgium’? 
Is It Planning to Send One? 
Is there a committee for Belgium 
relief in your community? 
If there is none, start one under our 
official sanction. 

Are You Helping? If Not Send in Your Name 

Make out your check or money 
order, or send cash either to your 
state committee co-operating with 
this Commission or to the New 
York Headquarters: 


The Commission for 
Relief in Belgium 


71 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Checks to the Woman’s Section 
should be made out to 
MISS ANNE MORGAN, Treasurer 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 


The Commission for 
Relief in Belgium 


American Commission for Relief in Belgium 

Spanish Commission for Relief in Belgium 

Italian Commission for Relief in Belgium 

Comite National de Secours et D’Alimen- 
tation 


HONORARY CHAIRMEN 
His Excellency Walter Hines Page 
The American Ambassador in London 

His Excellency James Gerard 
The American Ambassador in Berlin 

His Excellency William G. Sharp 
The American Ambassador in Paris 
His Excellency Senor Don Alfonso 

Merry Del Val Y Zulueta 
The Spanish Ambassador in London 
His Excellency Le Marquis De Vil- 
lalobar 
The Spanish Minister in Brussels 
His Excellency Brand Whitlock 
The American Minister in Brussels 
His Excellency Henry Van Dyke 
The American Minister in The Hague 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER—London 

Herbert Hoover, Chairman 
EXECUTIVE OFFICERS—N. Y. 
Lindon W. Bates, Vice-Chairman 
Robert D. McCarter, Hon. Secretary 

THE WOMAN'S SECTION 
No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 

Mrs. Lindon Bates, Chairman 

Miss Anne Morgan, Treasurer 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt 

Mrs. August Belmont 

Mrs. Edward R. Hewitt 

Miss Maude Wetmore 

Miss Mary Parsons 

Miss Grace Parker, Secretary 
AUDITORS AND ACCOUNT- 

ANTS 
Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. 
New York and London 
BANKERS 
Guaranty Trust Co. 








140 Broadway, New York 
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Safety Valve 


Delaware, Ohio, Jan. 25, 1915. 
Mr. Norman Hapcoon, 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
Dear Sir: 

AM writing this note to enter a pro- 

test against the appearance in your 
magazine, HarpPer’s WEEKLY, of such 
an insulting cartoon which appeared in 
the Christmas number. If Mr. Board- 
man Robinson has no more knowledge 
of the fitness of things it is almost time 
he were taking an inventory of himself 
and find out just how much he is really 
worth. The German people are not 
barbarians, We know that positively, 
for we have millions in our midst, and 
the cartoon in reference, is an insult to 
the millions that are living within our 
gates. I am sure we have had nothing 
ever from Johnny Bull, that would give 
us any reason to love and revere him. 
History will tell you that much. The 
German people were always our friends 
from the time the Hessian soldiers came 
here and fought with us against English 
oppression in 1776 to the present time 
including the Civil War. : A little read- 
ing of history will show you that the 
present reigning family of England have 
almost as much English blood in their 
veins as would fill a test tube. They 
are all of German descent, and the only 
thing English about the good Queen 
Victoria was that she was born on Eng- 
lish soil. 

It would be a little more fitting if the 
many newspapers, magazines and week- 
lies, would consider the gentle request 
or our good President to be neutral in 
the present war in Europe. My family 
have read Harper’s WEEKLY for many 
years and we are going to continue read- 
ing it but we do protest against insults 
appearing in it to the detriment of the 
splendid Germans we have in our midst. 

Yours truly, 
L. E, MANCHESTER. 


German-American Citizens 


Nampa, Idaho, Jan. 26, 1915 

Mr. Norman Hapcoop, 

Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 

N looking over a copy of HArpEr’s 
WEEKLY dated October 10, 1914, I 
found one article edited by you which 
said Who Made Germany Crazy. If 
Germany is crazy I think they are doing 
well for crazy people. In another article 
of October 24, you say in your editorial 
that the German-Americans _ thirty 
years ago made good Americans. But 
they don’t do it now anymore. Mr. 
Hapgood if you know so much about 
Germany and the German-Americans as 
you think you do, you would be a great 
man. But any man can see that you 
are an Englishman, and size up Ger- 
many and the Germans in a well-known 
English way. We Americans out West 
want to see a square deal to all nations. 
Your talk about the German Kaiser and 
the German people don’t go with us. 
We know that the Germans become cit- 
izens of the United States as soon as 
they arrive in America. But only five 
per cent of the English men that come 
to America become citizens. You will 
see that if the German Kaiser ever 
would tackle America that the German- 
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Monterey County California 
Finest Winter Climate in the World. Autos, 
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Farm Mortgages 


Security behind Farm Mort- 
gages never changes or de- 
preciates, while other securities 
vary and at present are of 
uncertain value. 

My 33 years’ residence, and 31 
years’ banking and _ selling 
Farm Mortgages, without the 
loss of a dollar interest or 
principal, make them every- 
thing desirable for the invest- 
ment of Trust Funds and the 
careful investor. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON 
Lisbon, North Dakota 














Committee of Mercy 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Are You Doing Your Part 


to help the women and children who are 
paying in suffering and misery for the 
terrible World War despoiling Europe? 


If You Have Not Done Your Part 


or even if you have already done a little 
and can spare a little more, send your 
contribution to August Belmont, Treas- 
urer. 

And in any case write us of your will- 
ingness to work in your community—for 
the time has come when the problem of 
feeding and clothing the destitute mil- 
lions of innocent sufferers in Belgium, Po- 
land, Servia, and other areas devastated 
by the war, must engage each man, wo- 
man and child in the United States, unless 
America evades her peculiar duty and 
privilege and suffers the innocent to 
starve. 
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Americans would fight for their country 
of adoption against him and his army 
the same as they have fought the Eng- 
lish in the Revolutionary War. You 
don’t seem to know anything about the 
German character. You had better go 
back to England and publish your Har- 
per’s WEEKLY there as it would be more 
at home in England than in America. 
So quit telling such stories about the 
Germans as any sensible man knows the 
Germans don't believe in such trash. 
Cuas, VERHEYEN. 


SCHOOLS | 7 


Advertising in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
SCHOOL INFORMATION—Free catalogs and ad- 
vice of all Boarding Schools in U. S. (Name 
kind; girls’ or boys’). American Schools Asso- 
ciation, 1046 Times Bldg., N. Y., or 1546 Masonic 
Temple, Chicago. 
MUSIC TAUGHT FREE AT YOUR HOME. 
Write today for our booklet. It tells how to 
learn to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, etc. 
Beginners or advanced pupils. American School 
of Music, 33 Lakeside Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


- PHOTOPLAYS 


PHOTOPLAYS WANTED—You can write them. 
We teach you. Free book. Ass’d M. P. Schools, 
669 Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 


























WRITERS—Get cash for Photoplays, _ Songs, 
Stories, ete. Write Photoplay Publishing Co. 





D 55, St. Louis, Mo. 
WRITE Motion Picture Plays; $50 to $100 paid; 
Correspondence course unnecessary ; details free. 





$50 TO $100 weekly writing moving picture plays. 
Send for free book, valuable information, special 
prize offer. Chicago Photoplaywright College, 
Box 278, S. U. Chicago. 
FREE TO YOU—A complete Course in Photoplay 
Writing. Send your name and address to The 
Enterprise Pub. Co., 1003 H. W. Morton Bldg., 
Chicago. 
WRITE PHOTO PLAYS—Get our Manual. It 
teaches you how to Write Scenarios and to 
Act in Motion Pictures. With it Free 10 Character 
Pictures descriptive of Scenes in Sample Scenario. 
Write for particulars. C. C. American Society of 
Motography, 333 W. 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS: $50 each. 
Devote all or spare time. Correspondence course 
not required. Details free. Atlas Publishing Co., 
348 Atlas Building. Cincinnati, O. 


New Writers. 1000 Victoria Bldg.. St. Louis. 




















$30 WEEKLY handling our “Talking Envelope” ; 
no canvassing; exclusive territory. Particulars 
for stamp. Mabel Grandon, Jackson, Mich. 

SALESMEN—WE WILL PAY YOU WELL. 
Hardenburg’s famous line of 








leather goods, 
diaries, and other advertising specialties; product 
of thirty years’ experience; easy sales, satisfied 
customers, big commissions; a serious offer for 
hustling salesmen; no canvassers. H. B. Harden- 
burg & Co., 83 Washington St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


KENNEL DEPARTMENT 


AIREDALES and Collies, puppies and grown 
dogs. Send for list. W. R. Watson, Box 703, 

Oakland, lowa. 

LITTER OF PURE LLEWELLINS; also 2 litters 
of English setter pups; pure 100 per cent stock. 

Write for prices and pedigree. The Elkwood Ken- 

nels, Ashland, Wis. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
Aavertisiny in this column costs 40c. a line; 
Minimum space, two lines. 
MOTORCYCLES—Your own price, all makes. 
Write for list. Hurek Motor & Cycle Co., 109 
N. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 

‘og Big bargains. in 
MOTORCYCLES (2 jee ne have 
taken in exchange on new ones. Send for special 
bargain list. Shaw Mfg. Co., Dept. 72, Gales- 
burg, Kansas. Perse 
CAN YOU INVENT? Let us sell your inventions 

for cash. Adam Fisher. DSO. St. Louis. Mo. 
INVENTORS !—I should like to become acquainted 
with you and advise you honestly about patents. 
F. V. WINTERS, Patent Lawyer, 125 E. 23rd St., 
New York City. 
WE PRINT CARDS, calling, business or profes- 
sional; 35¢ for 50; 50c for 100. Write now. 
Hoffman Print Shop, Wooster, Ohio. 


ADVERTISING Stickers, Inexpensive and Effec- 

tive advertising; a universal business help; 
splendid field for agents. St. Louis Sticker Co., 
Dept. H, 105 Pine St., St. Louis. 


CHURCH and School Societies: Write For Free 
Simple plan to raise money. One raised $105 last 
month; another $98; several $75. United Stores 
Drug Company, 850 Cherry St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
SONG-POEMS WANTED—Cash or royalty to you. 
Needham Musie Co.. D80. St. Louis. Mo. 
POETS—AUTHORS! Poems and_ stories are 
wanted for publication. Literary Bureau, H2, 
Hannibal. Mo. 
WANTED-—-Position with 
paper. Five years’ experience, highly educated, 
acquainted with Spanish, French and German. 
Have traveled around the word. Unqualified refer- 
ences. H. P. Stephens, 373 S. Bonnie Brae st., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 









































well-established news- 





A Matter of Neutrality 


Dayton, Ohio, Jan. 20, 1915. 
Mr. Norman Hapcoop, 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
Dear Sir: 
AM a subscriber and interested reader 
of your most valuable paper. I find 
myself approving most of the positions 
of Harper’s, but even if I did not I 
would hold it a privilege to read this 
paper week after week. 

In your issue of January 23 you give 
first place on the editorial page to a 
rather breezy quotation from the speech 
of a Kansas congressman who had taken 
some space in the Congressional Record 
to give Harper’s some free advertising. 
To a neutral it seems that the answer is 
about on a par with the attack. The 
Kansas statesman may need to look 
again in regard to the German name of 
the Christchild, but didn’t he strike 
pretty true when he called attention to 
your lack of neutrality? Your editorials 
and cartoons are nearly always anti- 
German. The cartoons are especially 
unjust and insulting to Germany. This 
from a thick and thin supporter of the 
President who asked us to maintain an 
attitude of strict neutrality is hard to 
understand. 

The end of this terrible war is not 
even in sight. It is impossible to fix 
the blame and be able without the 
shadow of a doubt to point an accusing 
finger at any one man and say, “Thou 
are the man.” Yet Harper’s from the 
very first has disregarded the President's 
injunction and has been cocksure that 
this war was “Made in Germany.” 

To the neutral it is becoming more 
and more apparent that this war was 
made in England and Russia just as 
much as in Germany. 

Also technically, England’s violation of 
China’s neutrality is as bad as the vio- 
lation of Belgium. The only reason very 
little has been said about it is that the 
Chinese lacked the Belgium spunk to re- 
sist the invaders and bring upon them- 
selves ruin and slaughter like to that 
which came to the devoted Belgians. 

Yours very truly, 
C. E. Bratten, 


Kindly Meant 


Millers, Nevada, Jan. 21, 1915. 
Mr. Norman Hapcoop, 
Editor Harper’s WEEKLY: 
Dear Sir: 

Harper’s WEEKLY, to me, is_ built 
along slender lines, well put up, is clean, 
easily read, and generally good. I like 
a man strung together like this, and in 
the words of Lincoln “If you like that 
kind of a man, that’s the kind of man 
you like.” But “generally good” “there’s 
the rub.” You are wrong in being anti- 
German in this business now engrossing 
us all. Harper’s may be backed with 
guineas instead of dollars—still the fact 
remains it sells for so many cents and 
not “hay” pennies. We are tolerant 
with the individual who talks like you 
write. We know the man who has been 
here five years—thirty-five years, who 
by no chance will ever want to go back 
to England—and still will not forswear 
allegiance to his mother country—truly 
a political nonentity. We also know 
this other creature, the Anglomaniac. 
Now just, how are you to be cataloged? 


There are many in this country who 
President Wilson did not have to caution 
or advise to be neutral, you ought to 
know that; it is with that element that 
Harper’s will lose out. Why, you even 
give voice to that English whimper of 
“Germans military preparedness.” 
What would you think of bloody nosed 
prize-fighter (if you had to give him a 
thought) who, after the first round 
said “The other guy has been training 
too good for me.” 

And please, for your own good, stop 
prophesying against the time when the 
war will end and the Allies be victo- 
rious. It all sounds too much as if the 
wish was father of the thought—and 
then too—you might be a poor prophet 
which would be embarrassing. Wishing 
your a change of heart—a neutral one 
after this, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. J. GESEN, 





MANILA CIGARS—Direct from factory to smoker 

at wholesale price. 100 cigars, from $3.00 to 
$7.00. By registered parcel post, U. S. Internal 
Revenue Stamps affixed, all duties paid. If not 
pleased we will return money and you keep the 
cigars. Write for catalogue. Pattingell, Martin & 
Co., Lucena, Philippine Islands. 


UNITARIANISM 


Why is it the modern interpretation of religion? 
Send for FREE literature. 
Associate Dept. F, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

















WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


— the largest in the world — furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at Lowest 
Possible Club Prices, and gives the quick- 
est, most accurate, ‘and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1915 Catalog (44 pages) lists more 
than 3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. - 
It’s a Big Money Saver and is Free to 
you for the asking. The name J. M. Han- 
son-Bennett is the accepted stamp of > 


liability and promptness in the magazine 


Agents Wanted 


to Represent Us 
Name and Address LODAY ! 
J. M. HANSON-BENNETT 


ar Magazine Agency 
610 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 
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